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N°? one will begradge the President 
the personal comfort to be de- 
rived from the words of praise and 
approval which came to him from 
San Francisco. Whatever his faults, 
he has sustained a role of terrible 
difficulty, and has undergone with- 
out flinching an almost unexampled 
strain upon vitality and endurance. 
No one has had better title than he to 
say, with Henley, “My head is bloody 
but unbowed.” In reading Mr. Cum- 
mings’ eloquent tribute, even those 
who hold Mr. Wilson guilty of great 
wrong may well yield to a thrill of 
sympathetic emotion and suspend 
for a while the play of their critical 
judgment. So true is this that we 
can not but regret that the speaker 
should have marred the effect of his 
moving appeal by turning from 
laudation of Mr. Wilson to bitter de- 
nunciation of the heartlessness of 
his opponents. “The Congress,” says 
Mr. Cummings, “during all this 


period when the whole heart of Amer- 
ica ought to have been flowing out in 
love and sympathy, did not find time, 
amid their bickerings, to pass one 
resolution of generous import or ex- 
tend one kindly inquiry as to the fate 
of the President of their own coun- 
try.” It would have been a cheap 
and easy thing for Congress to try to 
gain credit in this way for a hollow 
show of “love and sympathy.” But 
this would have been sure to be de- 
nounced as hypocrisy even more than 
silence is denounced as heartlessness. 
It is impossible for a man to play at 
once the part of an imperious dictator 
and that of a pitiful invalid. The 
man who wrote the letter to Secre- 
tary Lansing may be perfectly will- 
ing to do without expressions of “love 
and sympathy” on the part of his 
opponents; the one thing certain 
is that he made such expressions 
impossible. 
\ 
N the nomination side, the salient 
feature of the opening days at 
San Francisco was the rising tide of 
McAdoo sentiment. As we go to press 
the indications are strongly in favor 
of his being the candidate. In that 
event he will doubtless be charged 
with insincerity in his repeated em- 
phatic declarations that he did not 
wish to be put in nomination at the 
Convention. But that criticism will 
not be just. Mr. McAdoo adopted the 
only line of strategy that was open 
to him if he wished to be nominated 
without a convention campaign or- 
ganized by his authority, or else not 
at all. He could not say this in so 
many words without an imputation 
of arrogance. The absence of any 
declaration that he would not accept 
the nomination if offered was prac- 
tically equivalent to an assurance that 
he would not decline it if it came to 


him. That the strategy was highly 
efficient is true enough, but that it 
was illegitimate we see no reason for 
asserting. 


M® CUMMINGS strikes so high a 

note in his impassioned plea for 
the League Covenant that it is a pity 
that in almost the opening words of 
that plea he leaves to the cynic an op- 
portunity for casting a serious asper- 
sion upon its single-mindedness. 
“The Republican platform,” he de- 
clares, “reactionary and provincial, 
is the very apotheosis of political ex- 
pediency.” And in support of this 
assertion the very first charge that he 
makes is that “it contains no message 
of hope for Ireland.” It looks as 
though “political expediency” were 
not wholly absent from the thoughts 
of the Democratic keynoter and of 
those for whom he was the spokes- 
man. Certainly nothing was more 
distant from Mr. Wilson’s mind when 
he was constructing the framework 
of the League, and securing the co- 
operation of Mr. Lloyd George, than 
that it should become an agency for 
extorting from the British Govern- 
ment the grant of absolute independ- 
ence for Ireland. Yet that and noth- 
ing less is the objective which Mr. 
Cummings must have in mind as the 
meaning which his hearers at San 
Francisco will put upon his words. 
Had he placed them anywhere else 
than at the very beginning, the case 
might be somewhat different; as it 
is, the “political expediency” which 
dictated the placing of Irish demands 
at the very head and front of the ap- 
peal for the League is too obvious to 
need dwelling upon. 


| rg George recently declared in 
the House of Commons that the 
Nationalist army of Mustapha Kemal 
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Pasha was recognized as a combatant 
army, subject to the laws of war. The 
Irish will, doubtless, accuse the Brit- 
ish Premier of inconsistency in re- 
fusing to the Sinn Fein forces what 
he grants to the Turkish insurgents. 
Kemal’s Government in Anatolia, like 
de Valera’s Irish Republic, has not 
been recognized by the British. Why, 
then, should the armed organization 
by which each seeks to vindicate its 
claim to recognition be treated in dif- 
ferent ways? The answer must be 
clear to anyone but a Sinn Feiner. 
Though the Irish Republicans main- 
tain that a state of war exists be- 
tween their Republic and the Empire, 
the acts of war so-called have, up to 
now, been little else than murder and 
incendiarism, committed by irregular 
bands whose organized coéperation is 
apparent only in the simultaneous- 
ness of the outrages. Only recently 
have the Irish succeeded in bringing 
it home to the English that something 
like a state of war prevails in Ireland. 
The kidnapping of General Lucas, 
who “will be accorded the care and 
respect due to his rank while he is a 
prisoner of war,” lends a touch of 
reality to the fiction. The sacking of 
private houses and places of business 
at Fermoy by British soldiers, in re- 
prisal for the discomfiture of their 
general, is a deplorable act of retalia- 
tion, entirely foreign to the English 
respect for fair play, and calculated to 
give to the event the significance of 
an incident of war, which the Lon- 
don Government denies that it is 
waging. 


T is evident that Mr. Leonid Krasin 
is meeting with some serious ob- 
stacles in consummating his negotia- 
tions in London. As we pointed out 
last week, it is clear that Krasin’s real 
purpose is not to open up trade rela- 
tions, which he well knows must be 
futile, but to endeavor to save the 
tottering Soviet economic structure 
by disposing of Russian concessions, 
mines, oil wells, and industrial plants 
to foreign financiers, and thereby in- 
troducing capital and enterprise from 
abroad. A further condition is the 
formal recognition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment as a means of legitimating 
the proposed transactions. On sober 


second thought, the English financiers 
do not appear to take kindly to Mr. 
Krasin’s seductive proposals. They 
realize that even the lease of the prop- 
erties which the Bolsheviks seized 
from their rightful owners involves 
the outlay of very considerable work- 
ing capital and that this capital can 
not be amortized in less than five or 
ten years, even at the high rate of 
profit promised. In the meantime 
many things may happen and sharp 
political changes occur. Under Bol- 
shevist instigation the workmen 
seized these properties and the Gov- 
ernment then “nationalized” them. 
With this precedent before them, 
there is nothing to hinder the work- 
men from seizing them again, espe- 
cially if it is shown to them that they 
are held by foreign capitalists. Alto- 
gether the outlook for the success of 
Krasin’s attempt to sell Russia is not 
promising. 


N July 10 expires the supplemen- 
tary period accorded by the Su- 
preme Council to the German Gov- 
ernment for the reduction of the 
army to 100,000 men. A last attempt 
to evade this condition of peace was 
made during the Conference at San 
Remo, when Germany asked to be 
allowed an army of 200,000. On the 
plea that no answer was received to 
this request Herr Miiller’s Govern- 
ment pretended that it had not been 
able to take the necessary steps for 
the reduction of the “Reichswehr” 
within the prescribed limit. And the 
new Government formed by Konstan- 
tin Fehrenbach was apparently confi- 
dent that this pretext sufficed to post- 
pone compliance with the peace pro- 
vision indefinitely, since its Minister 
of Defense is Dr. Gessler, who, 
in accepting the post, informed the 
Chancellor that he could not remain 
in office if the Entente insisted on the 
reduction of the regular army. The 
usual objections are brought for- 
ward: the menace of Bolshevism, 
which a Reichswehr of 100,000 men 
would be unable to repress, and the 
danger of throwing so many men on 
the labor market, where the supply 
already exceeds the demand, it is 
said, by a quarter of a million. Of 
the dangers, on the other hand, that 


might result from the upkeep of an 
army twice as large as the Entente 
will allow, the German Government 
pretends to be unaware. 


Qo’ of their own mouths they can 
be proved to be feigning. A 
month ago Herr Bernard Rausch, a 
high official in the Ministry of De- 
fense, resigned from his post, stat- 
ing that 
conditions prevailing at present in the De- 
fense Department are worse than ever. There 
are, indeed, honest officers in the “Reichs- 
wehr,” but they are rare birds compared with 
the close phalanx of the consciously hostile 
reactionary officers. A large number of cases 
which were brought to my notice have con- 
vinced me that, at this very moment, a con- 
sistent and tenacious action is on foot to 


eliminate the faithful elements from the 
“Reichswehr.” 


A resolution passed, at the end of 
May, by the delegates of the “Leagué 
of Republican Officers,” confirms the 
disclosures of Herr Rausch. It in- 
cluded, among others, the demand 
“that protection should be guaran- 
teed to the members of the League 
against the persecutions to which 
their convictions and actions as Re- 
publicans make them subject.” As a 
rule, it is the adversaries of a régime 
who complain of suffering persecu- 
tion, but in the army of the German 
Republic it is the Republicans who 
cry for help. 


HE Ukrainian National Council, 
residing in Vienna, has issued 

a protest against the treaty which 
Petlura, as President of the Ukrain- 
ian Directorium, concluded with the 
Polish Government at Warsaw on 
April 22. This treaty, the Council 
claims, is illegal since, according to 
the Ukrainian Constitution of 1919, 
the Directorium, let alone its Presi- 
dent, has no authority to conclude 
international political treaties. The 
agreement with Poland, moreover, is 
highly detrimental to Ukraina, as 
it promises her liberation from Soviet 
rule at the price of a territory cov- 
ering 162,000 square kilometers with 
a population of 10,049,000, 80 per 
cent. of whom are Ukrainians. Dr. 
Eugen Petrushevits, the representa- 
tive of East Galicia on the Direc- 
torium, has directed a personal pro- 
test against this surrender of his 
country to Poland. The people of 
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East Galicia have repeatedly mani- 
fested their aversion to becoming in- 
corporated with Poland. The Su- 
preme Council, aware of this popu- 
lar sentiment, authorized the Polish 
Government on July 11, 1919, to or- 
ganize provisionally the civil admin- 
istration of the province, reserving, 
however, to the inhabitants the de- 
cision as to its international status. 
Petlura’s agreement with Pilsudski is 
an infringement of this decision of 
the Supreme Council, and also of the 
principle of national self-determina- 
tion. 


yyaareree differences of opin- 

ion there may be about the 
choice for New York’s permanent 
war memorial, there is one point 
upon which there ought to be no dif- 
ference of opinion. To adopt any 
plan in haste would be nothing short 
of a crime. There appears to be 
danger of an attempt to rush the de- 
cision within the next few weeks. 
For such action there can be no 
possible excuse. No man, however 
competent, and no body of men, can 
arrive at a conclusion entitled to 
authority until the whole question has 
been sufficiently canvassed to bring 
out the thoughts and opinions of great 
numbers of qualified persons—not 
only artists and architects, but men 
of culture and public spirit generally. 
No great historic memorial can prop- 
erly be entered upon without this 
kind of deliberate consideration. Of 
the three projects named by the 
Mayor’s Committee, we have our- 
selves expressed an emphatic prefer- 
ence for the plan of a bridge across 
the Hudson; but neither that plan nor 
any other should be adopted in a 
hurry, or without ample opportunity 
for the formation of the best judg- 
ment that our resources in knowledge, 
taste, and skill make available. 


SYMPOSIUM on the right to 

strike, published in the World 
Tomorrow, brings out some interest- 
ing points of view. As most of the 
participants are pacifists, conscien- 
tious objectors, or something of the 
sort, the discussion naturally revolves 
around the matter of coercion. The 
strike is an attempt to coerce the em- 


ployer, says one, and therefore is 
wrong. Not so, says another; capi- 
talist industry is war, “continuous, 
relentless and calamitous,” while the 
strike is a temporary cessation of 
warfare, and the striker for the time 
merely abstains from coercion. Per- 
haps the testimony of some actual 
striker as to his motives and expec- 
tations in quitting work would have 
been useful at this point; but to have 
called him in would have taken the 
discussion out of the realms of the 
ideal into the field of the real. One 
participant renounces economic coer- 
cion by censuring the strike, only to 
embrace political coercion by advo- 
cating the formation of a labor party. 
Another calls attention to the hereto- 
fore neglected point of the “positive 
coercion the man who remains at 
work during a strike is guilty of.” 
Still another sweeps all qualifications 
to the winds by declaring that “from 
the point of view of morality every 
strike is right, every strike is justifi- 
able.” “Every strike’ would of 
course include jurisdictional strikes 
(for instance, between machinists and 
brass workers as to who should have 
a certain job) ; policemen’s, teachers’, 
firemen’s, and_ soldiers’ strikes; 
strikes because the foreman wears a 
plug hat or the superintendent isn’t 
kind to his wife. Interesting though 
it is, the value of this discussion 
would have been greater if some of 
the participants had taken time to 
think, and if the others had desisted 
from thinking too much. Between 
the crudities of no thought and the 
extreme tenuities of over-thought a 
rather bizarre effect is produced. 


UCH absurd things we find in the 
papers. Here is Senor Juan B. 
Quiroz, a prominent Costa Rican and 
onetime President of the Republic, 
saying in New Orleans to a repre- 
sentative of the Christian Science 
Monitor: 

It has been my experience, and I believe 
that of every other man who has watched 
Central American development, that those 
countries which have the most foreign capital 
invested in them are freest from political 
troubles, have the most contented, best-paid 
working classes and progress most rapidly 


toward better education and into other avenues 
of better living. 


We don’t know what the world is 


coming to when such grotesque no- 
tions find their way into respectable 
print. Does not every person rightly 
instructed in the new dispensation 
know that the last thing in the world 
needed by the undeveloped republics 
of Latin America is foreign capital; 
and that when it invades such coun- 
tries it is invariably employed in fo- 
menting political troubles and in re- 
ducing the free, prosperous, and con- 
tented working people to slaves, 
grinding them down, shutting off 
their food supply, depriving them of 
opportunities for education and even 
squeezing out of them what education 
they already have? He is a poor neo- 
phyte who has not learned the lesson 
so. The apostles of the new dispen- 
sation, when they read what Senor 
Quiroz has to say, must feel that they 
have preached in vain. Of course 
there is Lenin, chief of a régime 
which, according to the new doctrine, 
is quite able to create its own social 
fund for the work in hand, who also 
wants foreign capital for an unde- 
veloped country. But that, as the 
apostles will tell you, is different. 
Foreign capital is a monster of fright- 
ful mien; only when it enters Soviet 
Russia does it become a ministering 
angel. 


| ean is attempting to make 

amends for its recent lynching 
debauch in the only possible way, by 
the prompt indictment of the leaders 
of the mob, so far as they have been 
identified. The Duluth Police Com- 
missioner, it appears, gave absolute 
instructions to his men not to use fire- 
arms in defense of the negroes upon 
whom the assault of the mob was 
made. This order may have issued 
from a natural lack, or temporary 
loss, of good judgment; its effect was 
of course nothing less than the official 
giving over of the victims into the 
hands of their murderers. The lynch- 
ing mania is the one particular type 
of mob violence in regard to which 
the public good especially requires a 
justified assumption on the part of 
all concerned that lawless violence 
will in all cases be met by the utmost 
exertion of every force which the 
sworn officers of the law have at their 
command. 
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A Libel on the 


Tos Nation is spreading broadcast, 

in a handsomely printed circu- 
lar, the following characterization 
of the American press: 

Charles Grant Miller, one-time editor of 
the Cleveland Plain Deales, says that “every 
edition of every newspaper is tinctured with 
lies. For five years there has been a 
world-wide famine in facts. Truth 

seems to have disappeared from the 
face of the earth. Our army of thieves, 
plundering and profiteering with devilish bold- 
ness and activity, have neglected’ no seductions 
or expense to make of our newspapers an 
army of prostitutes.’ 

It is this disgraceful violation of the people's 

honor—of your honor—that makes unique the 
position of the Nation—a weekly of liberal 
viewpoint which will not tolerate any compro- 
mise with the truth. 
One of our readers, an eminent phy- 
sician, sends us the circular, with the 
inquiry, “How much, if any, of this is 
true?” 

There are thousands of newspapers 
in the United States. There may be 
some that answer this description. 
We can not therefore say that the 
amount of truth in it is a mathemati- 
cal zero. But we have no hesitation 
at all in saying that, as a characteriza- 
tion of American newspapers in gen- 
eral, or of any except the worst, the 
assertion is a monstrous falsehood 
and a wicked calumny. 

We say it is wicked as well as false, 
because to make a false statement 
which creates distrust and contempt, 
which engenders hatred and ill-will, 
is wicked even if the utterer of the 
statement has no intention of lying, 
but is simply carried away by a de- 
lusion of self-righteousness which 
leads him lightly to believe evil of 
others, to accept without scrutiny 
wild and irresponsible assertions, or 
even to use words of terrible import 
without a realization of their mean- 
ing. Not one, but all, of these things 
the Nation does in making its own 
the words of this Mr. Miller, “one- 
time editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer.” 

Let us see what kind of authority 
this Mr. Miller is, behind whom the 
Nation entrenches itself. The quota- 
tions which the Nation makes are 
from a series of articles by Mr. Miller 
which appeared in Editor and Pub- 
lisher, a weekly trade paper. The ar- 
ticles consist in the main of sweeping 


American Press 


statements about “publicity agents,” 
“propaganda,” “prostitution,” etc.; 
but Mr. Miller does undertake to give 
a few actual instances of the general 
degradation of the press. Let us look 
at one or two of them. 

Mr. Miller cleans up the case of 
Russian Bolshevism in the following 
simple and thoroughgoing fashion: 

In all the newspaper pages after pages of 

super-edited stuff that we have printed in 
America about Bolshevism in Russia, how 
many newspapers have ever carried the sim- 
ple fact that the literal Russian meaning of 
the Russian word, Bolshevism, is the majority? 
How many American editors themselves have 
been permitted to know this illuminating fact? 
All the voluminous, intricate interpretations of 
the Russian situation, costing heavily in cables 
to the American press, have only rendered 
that situation utterly unintelligible to us; when 
three words, “Bolshevism means majority,” 
would instantly have brought clear compre- 
hension to the mind and happy relief to the 
heart of every American. 
There are doubtless many people in 
America who are unaware that Bol- 
shevik refers to majority, though it 
has been stated innumerable times in 
the newspapers, from the very begin- 
ning of the Bolshevik story; but we 
rather fancy that among the people 
who do know the meaning of the 
word, Mr. Charles Grant Miller en- 
joys a unique distinction in his igno- 
rance of the fact that the name was 
simply the designation of the ma- 
jority faction in the Russian Social- 
Democratic party—the minority fac- 
tion being called Mensheviks—and 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
principle of majority rule, a principle 
which Lenin has consistently and con- 
temptuously thrust aside. 

For a combination of ignorance, 
silliness, and presumption, this is the 
gem of the little collection. But there 
is not a single instance in it which 
will stand examination. Take the 
very next case mentioned by Mr. 
Miller: 

All through the period of the coal strike 
every newspaper conspicuously reiterated the 
miners’ demand for a five-day week. How 
many papers printed—how many editors even 


knew—the fact that the demand was for a 
minimum of five days of work? 


Probably no papers printed, certainly 
no editors knew, that the demand was 
for a minimum of five days of work, 
for it was not. The miners’ formal 
statement of their demands is given 


verbatim in the U. S. Monthly Labor 
Review for December, 1919. The 
Labor Review says, by way of intro- 
duction, that “the paramount provi- 
sions of this document were demands 
first for a 60 per cent. increase of 
wages and second for a six-hour day 
and five-day week.” The miners, in 
their statement, “demand that all 
wage agreements that are to be nego- 
tiated to replace existing agreements, 
shall be based on a six-hour workday, 
from bank to bank, five days a week.” 
Not a word is said abouy six hours, 
or five days, being a minimum. Mr. 
Miller’s ignorance in this instance is 
not wholly inexcusable, for a genuine 
and very great grievance of the min- 
ers was that during a large part of the 
year they had much less than five 
days of work per week. Their pro- 
posal for mending this condition of 
things was to establish short days 
and short weeks; and of course this 
could not be done by making the short 
week a minimum. 

We should be glad to take up each 
one of the instances and expose either 
its incorrectness or its absurdity. But 
one more example must suffice. 
Speaking of the agitation for the ex- 
pulsion of La Follette from the Sen- 
ate—Mr. Miller, by the way, with 
characteristic inaccuracy, speaks of 
impeachment, instead of expulsion— 
he says: 

The Senate, forced by the clamor, started 
toward impeachment; and then it was found 
out that La Follette had said, not that the 
United States had no grievances, but that the 
United States had grievances against Germany. 
The St. Paul papers had printed the state- 
ment as uttered, but the “no” was somehow 
inserted in a wire report which went through- 
out the country. Naturally, the case against 
La Follette suddenly ended; but, unnaturally, 
the press that had charged him falsely sup- 
pressed the fact in his favor. 

The particular sentence in La Fol- 
lette’s speech which had been errone- 
ously printed played but a very small 
part in the charges against him; but 
the correction, so far from being sup- 
pressed, was given ample publicity in 
the papers that were most opposed to 
La Follette. Readers of the New 
York Times, for example, had it con- 
spicuously brought to their attention 
in at least three separate and distinct 
places: in the statement by La Fol- 
lette’s attorney; in the detailed ac- 
count of the mistake given out by the 
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Associated Press as soon as its atten- 
tion was called to the matter; and in 
an editorial article fully discussing 
the point and fully stating the fact of 
the error, but pointing out that the 
purport of the speech was not mate- 
rially altered by the correction from 
no grievances to grievances which 
were of no consequence. 

From these instances some notion 
may be gained of the mental calibre 
of the writer, and his trustworthi- 
ness as a purveyor of facts; but they 
convey no idea of the cheap sensation- 
alism, the shallow demagogy, which 
stamps the whole performance. And 
it is to this yellow journalist, this 
ignorant swashbuckler, that the suc- 
cessor of Edwin L. Godkin—save 
the mark!—appeals as his backer in 
a shameful vilification of the whole 
American press. Nor is the circular 
above referred to the only instance 
of this. A recent issue of the Nation 
contained an appeal for “help in its 
fight for truth,” in the shape of a 
full-page advertisement starting out 
as follows: 





Do the American people have 
to stand for this? 


A publisher told Charles Grant Miller, 
one time editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, that “the best piece of construc- 
tive journalism done in his paper in 
recent years was an article so ably de- 
fending the meat packers against an 
official charge of having shipped rotten 
meat to soldiers in Texas that it got for 
him advertising contracts from _ the 
packers amounting to $600,000.” 


This is the kind of thing that has made 
journalism in America absolutely unre- 
liable. The press today is foul and offen- 
sive; it is misleading; it is rotten with 
Selfish interest. The poison of propa- 
ganda has long since leaked out of the 
editorial columns and now contaminates 
the news columns. 





Here the Nation does much more than 
take Mr. Miller’s story at its face 
value. Its italicized comment goes 
far beyond anything that Mr. Miller 
says, or even implies; but that is not 
the worst of it. For whereas Mr. 
Miller plainly states that it was the 
publisher of a “leading religious 
weekly” who reaped that wonderful 
reward for his defense of rotten beef 
served to our soldiers, the Nation sup- 


presses this fact. Thus its readers 
are left to suppose, as they inevitably 
must, that it was the publisher of 
some great newspaper that committed 
that act of turpitude and boasted of 
it afterwards; and they are expressly 
asked to believe that this conduct is 
typical of American newspapers gen- 
erally. That neither Mr. Miller nor 
the Nation notices that the story eats 
itself up is not surprising; but to 
the ordinary man of sense it must 
be obvious that if the publication of 
that one article resulted in such a 
tremendous reward, the readiness of 
newspapers in general to accommo- 
date the “interests” by printing lies 
and by suppressing the truth can not 
be quite so complete as Mr. Miller and 
the Nation represent. 

We think it quite likely—as we in- 
dicated at the outset—that, in stigma- 
tizing the American press as it does, 
the editor of the Nation is using 
words of terrible import without a 
realization of their meaning. When 
he says, without qualification of any 
kind, that “the press to-day is foul 
and offensive” and that “it is rotten 
with selfish interest,” does he mean 
that this description applies, for ex- 
ample, to the Evening Post under its 
present ownership? Doubtless he 
would say no, that of course there 
are exceptions. But that refuge is 
not open to him. For though he 
might claim that that paper, and 
others which might be named, are su- 
perior to the general run, he could 
not claim, and these papers them- 
selves would not claim, that there is 
any such gap between them and the 
rest of the American newspapers of 
good standing as to exempt them 
from the terrible charge, if the 
charge be true of the others. The 
thing doesn’t turn on any mere little 
matter of degree. What the papers 
are charged with by Miller is failure 
to bring out the truth about corpora- 
tion methods, about scandals in the 
private life of financial magnates, 
about the true state of the world in 
general; and the Evening Post does 
no more than scores of other papers 
do in this direction. If the papers of 
the country in general are sinks of 
depravity, then the Evening Post and 
the Springfield Republican are sinks 


of depravity too, perhaps an inch or 
two less deep than the rest. And if the 
Evening Post is a sink of depravity 
now, it must have been a sink of 
depravity when its ownership was in 
the hands of the present editor and 
owner of the Nation; for surely it is 
neither less outspoken nor less ener- 
getic in its handling of these matters 
now than it was before it changed 
hands. It is easy for a loose-tongued 
“liberal” to brand all the newspapers 
of America as “foul and offensive’; 
it would be quite another matter for 
him to say it explicitly of any one 
newspaper that stands high in the 
public esteem. But whether he says 
it or not, he either means it or is in- 
dulging in reckless and irresponsible 
calumny. 

The newspapers of America are far 
from perfect. Like the rest of man- 
kind, they do things which they ought 
not to do, and leave undone things 
which they ought to do. Mr. Miller, 
sensational and extravagant as he is, 
has substantial basis for much that he 
says about the inadequacy of the 
newspapers. It is true, too, that 
in a greater or less degree adver- 
tising interest exercises an influ- 
ence on their conduct. In the case 
of some newspapers this influence 
may be so controlling as to justify 
the epithets which the editor of the 
Nation so cheerfully applies to the 
blackening of other people’s charac- 
ter and the glorification of his own. 
But as regards the typical Ameri- 
can newspaper—any newspaper that 
plays an important part with the in- 
telligent public—the charge is so 
grossly false that one comes infinitely 
nearer to conveying a true impres- 
sion of the case by saying that it is 
wholly false than by saying that it is 
in some measure true. The Nation 
is constantly parading and advertis- 
ing its exposures of “the truth about” 
this, that, and the other, the implica- 
tion always being that what it pre- 
sents is the whole truth. None of us 
tell the whole truth about Russia, or 
about corporations, or about labor, or 
about a score of other things, partly 
because we do not know it and can 
not know it, and partly because the 
limitations of space and of human 
energy lead us in great measure to 
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concentrate upon those aspects of the 
truth in which we are most interested 
or which we regard as of greatest 
importance or value. But the rest of 
us neither claim that we are angels 
of light nor accuse those who take a 
different attitude of being servants 
of the devil. If the Nation tells the 
whole truth about Russia, the Bol- 
shevist régime is singularly free from 
the imperfections which have beset 
all other governments since the be- 
ginning of time; if it tells the whole 
truth about “capitalism,” the existing 
order of society has not a redeeming 
feature. But indeed, to dispose of 
the Nation’s impudent pretension to 
the “unique” role of truth-teller, one 
has hardly to go farther than its own 
advertisement, quoted above. In so 
simple a matter as that story of the 
$600,000 publisher, it commits an act 
of suppression, vital to the effective- 
ness of the story for its purpose, 
which it would be difficult to match 
in the doings of the great newspapers 
which it pillories. Of course, it may 
claim that the suppression was acci- 
dental; but it can hardly expect that 
charitable explanation to be accepted, 
when the very act for which the char- 
ity is invoked is an act of reckless 
and unsparing slander, directed in- 
discriminately against the entire 
membership of a great calling, and 
deliberately intended to poison the 
minds of the whole people. 


The Keynote Speech 


=" strike the keynote of a Presi- 
dential campaign in such a way 
as not only to stir your own party to 
enthusiasm, but to give the opposite 
party a formidable task in overcom- 
ing the effect you have produced, is 
no light undertaking. To say that 
Mr. Cummings achieved this object 
in an extraordinary measure is to be- 
stow on his speech unusual praise, 
but no more than it deserves. If, 
after the platform has been adopted 
and the candidate named, the cam- 
paign shall assume the character 
marked out for it by the keynote 
speech at San Francisco, it is hardly 
too much to say that that speech will 
in itself suffice to form the centre of 
the discussion upon which the con- 


test will turn. Except for details, 
nothing can be added to the force of 
Mr. Cummings’ contentions or to the 
appeal of his exhortations. The task 
before the Republican party in the 
next four months—provided plat- 
form and candidate fit the keynote— 
may be almost completely defined as 
that of meeting the challenge, of 
overcoming the contentions, that Mr. 
Cummings’ speech presents. 

Predominating over all else is the 
charge that at the door of the Repub- 
licans must be laid the criminal guilt 
of having thwarted the entry of the 
United States into the League of Na- 
tions, of having brought to naught 
the noble effort of President Wilson 
to bring order to a distracted world 
and usher in the reign of universal 
peace. That charge can never be 
made more effectively than it has 
been made by Mr. Cummings. If the 
accusation as he puts it can be suc- 
cessfully met, there remains nothing 
in the Wilsonian arsenal of which 
anyone need be afraid. Much will 
have to be said about it, first and 
last; but the central weakness of the 
charge is obvious. 

The simple fact that the United 
States would have been a member of 
the League eight months ago if Mr. 
Wilson had been as anxious f«r the 
accomplishment of this end as he has 
been for the exact execution of his 
own purpose is nowhere referred to 
by Mr. Cummings. Yet the fact is 
beyond dispute. It is open to the 
President’s defenders to say that the 
League with the Lodge reservations 
would be worse than no League at all; 
it is no longer open to them to say— 
it has been impossible for many 
months for them to say—that our en- 
try under those conditions was not de- 
sired by the other Powers. Nor is it 
any longer possible for them to as- 
sert—what indeed they could at no 
time truthfully assert—that insist- 
ence upon substantial reservations 
had its origin solely in partisan op- 
position or personal animosity. Mr. 
Wilson himself is authority for the 
statement that in his view Article X 
is the heart of the Covenant; yet no 
less a man than Herbert Hoover, 
ardent advocate of the League as he 
is, declares for a more radical mod- 


ification of Article X than is con- 
tained in the Lodge reservations. 
When to these clear certainties we 
add the almost absolute certainty that 
in the early stages of the Senate de- 
bate the President, by encouraging 
the mild reservationists, might have 
had the treaty ratified with but slight 
qualifications, the charge against the 
Republicans of exclusive guilt for its 
failure falls completely to the ground. 
Whether right or wrong, whether 
victorious or defeated in the end, Mr. 
Wilson must bear upon his own 
shoulders incomparably the greatest 
share of responsibility for the failure 
of the United States at this agoniz- 
ing stage of the world’s history to 
bear its share in the common coun- 
cils of the world: One might well 
turn from Mr. Cummings’ eloquent 
periods to Lord Grey’s letter of half 
a year ago and exclaim, “Mark now 
how a plain tale will put you down.” 

Mr. Cummings presents an impres- 
sive list of achievements of the Dem- 
ocratic party during its seven years 
of power under President Wilson. In 
much that he says on this head there 
is neither exaggeration nor injustice. 
Particularly justified is the pride 
with which he refers to the establish- 
ment of the Federal Reserve system, 
coming as it did at a juncture when 
its service proved of vital moment to 
the country’s financial safety and 
economic welfare. It is, of course, 
not quite fair to say that the Repub- 
licans opposed the creation of the sys- 
tem, although it is true that they were 
opposed to some of the most impor- 
tant features of its administrative 
organization. Salutary as these fea- 
tures may be for other reasons, there 
is no ground for believing that the 
country was any more securely 
guarded against panic, or against 
financial demoralization, by the sys- 
tem as it stands than it would have 
been by one more closely conforming 
to the plan proposed by the Aldrich 
Commission, to whose labors, it 
should not be altogether forgotten, 
the establishment of the system is 
primarily due. It was, however, to 
Mr. Wilson’s energetic insistence that 
we owed the prompt inauguration of 
the Federal Reserve system at a time 
when, as it turned out, delay would 
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had had very disastrous consequences. 

When it comes to the conduct of 
the war, Mr. Cummings’ account, if 
no more partisan than is to be ex- 
pected in such an utterance, is at all 
events unmitigatedly partisan. Not 
one word of credit does he give to the 
Republicans for their loyal and un- 
stinted support of the President in 
every great move for the prosecution 
of the war, and in the conferring 
upon him of almost unlimited per- 
sonal power. He rightly points to 
the putting through of the draft act 
as a splendid achievement of the 
President’s, and one to which our suc- 
cess in the war must in large meas- 
ure be ascribed; but surely it would 
not have been out of place to refer to 
the absence of partisan opposition to 
so novel and radical a measure as a 
signal merit for the Republicans. As 
to the large subject of waste and in- 
efficiency in the conduct of the war, 
Mr. Cummings disposes of it quite too 
easily by asking whether it would 
have been better to waste lives than 
money. But this and many other 
phrases of his speech will afford mate- 
rial for abundant discussion through- 
out the weeks that lie between now 
and the second of November. 


General Wrangel 


tg has been generally accepted that 

with the collapse of the Russian 
nationalist anti-Bolshevik movements 
of Kolchak, Denikin, and Yudenich, 
all Russian resistance to the Soviet 
Government was ended. When Gen- 
eral Denikin, defeated and worn out, 
left South Russia and turned over to 
General Wrangel the remnants of his 
forces, it was felt that the whole task 
of the latter would be to liquidate the 
anti-Bolshevik movement and save, if 
possible, his remaining men from tor- 
ture and murder at the hands of the 
victorious Red Army. 

Reports now coming from the 
Crimea indicate that General Wrangel 
took a very different view of the 
situation. Quietly and skillfully he 
removed his battered forces to the 
Crimea and undertook their thor- 
ough reorganization. The Crimea 
furnished an excellent location; its 


connecting link with the mainland at 
Perekop is narrow and easily de- 
fended, while the country itself is 
self-supporting and has full access by 
sea to the outside world. Thus far 
his efforts have met with unexpected 
success and his movement has devel- 
oped possibilities of a kind not an- 
ticipated. It would be a mistake to 
exaggerate their importance, but at 
the same time it must be recognized 
that there are sane and wholesome 
elements in his programme that dif- 
ferentiate it from any preceding anti- 
Bolshevik movement. 

General Wrangel is a young man 
who came rapidly to prominence in 
the Volunteer Army, and in its latter 
days was the one bright figure around 
which its military efforts centred. 
It appears now that he is gifted not 
only as a strategist but also as a 
statesman, and has taken to heart the 
lessons taught by the failures of Kol- 
chak and Denikin. These leaders, 
thanks to the nature of their or- 
ganizations, and the lack of solid eco- 
nomic basis, were impelled to stake all 
on a swift campaign against Moscow. 
When that campaign slowed down 
and stopped, they had nothing to fall 
back on and their rear rapidly disin- 
tegrated. 

General Wrangel, in his official 
statements, makes it clear that he 
takes an entirely different view of the 
situation. He proposes to organize 
the territory held by him in such a 
manner as to satisfy the political and 
economic aspirations of the Russian 
people, hoping in this way to build 
solid foundations in the recovered 
territory that shall exercise a strong 
influence in undermining the Bolshe- 
vik rear. Furthermore, he has elim- 
inated the friction which grew up 
between Denikin and the various Cos- 
sack communities, and has arrived at 
an understanding with them whereby 
he is acknowledged as Commander- 
in-Chief, at the same time leaving 
to them a proper degree of autonomy. 
He has thoroughly cleansed his or- 
ganization of the old reactionaries 
who attached themselves to the Deni- 
kin movement, both for the purpose 
of recovering their lands and to ob- 
tain lucrative positions, for which 


they were entirely unfitted. He is, 
therefore, able to assure the Russian 
peasants a liberal and satisfactory 
land policy. With him are associated 
some excellent men, including Bernat- 
sky, the well-known economist, who 
was Minister of Finance in Keren- 
sky’s Government and likewise in the 
Government of Denikin, and Peter 
Struve, who has now taken the posi- 
tion of Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
General Wrangel’s policy is well 
expressed in the following statement: 


I am in favor of an entirely new line of 
action for the re-creation of Russia. The whole 
body of our country is stricken with disease 


and is disintegrated. If there are in the midst 
of this disease and disi ntegration separate 
healthy cells which are now coming to life, it 
is the duty of a skillful physician to nurture 
them and bring them together, and prevent 
their separate destruction. The more numer- 
ous the healthy cells, the more rapidly will 
an end be put to the process of disintegration. 
Eventually the diseased portions of the organ- 
ism will fall away and new tissue will take 
the place of that which has lost its vitality. 


Already General Wrangel has met 
with considerable success and has 
made good his promises of internal 
reorganization. While the immediate 
results to be hoped for can not in the 
nature of things be very great, he 
seems well able to defend himself 
against Bolshevist attacks, and if the 
near future should see a disintegra- 
tion of Soviet power, his compact 
and enlightened organization might 
easily become the nucleus about which 
the sane forces of Russia could gather 
to avert anarchy and dissolution. 


The Family, Inc. 


HE family, we have been told so 
often that we had almost come 

to believe it, is the last relic of bar- 
barism. The very microcosm of a 
discredited world order, nothing fun- 
damental can be accomplished while 
it remains undestroyed. There tyr- 
anny lords it unchecked, fierce 
hatreds and hot rivalries destroy alike 
oppressors and oppressed. The fine 
aspirings of youth meet there only 
thwarting and frustration, age 
sprawls in dragon and bloated posses- 
sion upon life’s unsunned treasures— 
lass mich schlafen. How cleanse such 
a dismal swamp, how breed up a glori- 
ous race for the future condemned 
from infancy to breathe its miasmas, 
how rebuild a society with such fes- 
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tering decay at its foundation? Ob- 
viously, the family must be destroyed. 
Just what is to take the place of 
the family, so painfully and purpose- 
lessly evolved by man through the 
ages, fortunately does not require 
much thought. Merely turn the chil- 
dren over to the “state,” and the prob- 
lem is solved. Without the children 
the family as an institution ceases to 
exist. It is easy enough—the Spar- 
tans turned all children cover to a 
common créche at the age of seven. 
How much peevishness and froward- 
ness among children, how much 
irascibility and stupid indulgence on 
the part of parents would such a sys- 
tem spare a happier world! It is easy 
enough—until you stop to think about 
it. Even Socrates, planning some- 
thing of the kind, not for the whole 
of his ideal state but, as we recall, 
for a selected group of guardians who 
were to protect the other citizens 
while they went about their business, 
found himself obliged to set up cer- 
tain taboos. And before we have im- 
agined ourselves applying the ideas 
of group marriage or of promiscuity 
on any large scale, we find ourselves 
back again in all the complicated busi- 
ness of phratries and totems and 
exogamous taboos, or their equiva- 
lents, which man long ago aban- 
boned, or else the old bloody battle 
in the tree tops with lordship over 
the troop of females as the prize. 
Have it, then, any way you like 
and there are bound to be complica- 
tions. There is a residuum of human 
nature which pitchforked out of the 
door of the “state” comes flying back 
at the window. So wise a man as 
Aristotle, we seem to recall, hardly 
thought that even Socrates’ very 
limited plan would work. Socrates 
himself, of course, would not have 
been in the least surprised if it didn’t. 
In the end it might, conceivably, come 
to be felt that the family offered about 
the best solution of a rather difficult 
problem, and that what the situation 
calls for is not the destruction of the 
family, but a little more wisdom on 
the part of parents and a little more 
scope to the children for salutary ac- 
tivity. The chief trouble with such a 
conclusion is that it is not in the least 
exciting. 


But whether we accept this con- 
clusion, or entertain the more excit- 
ing notion that the family must be 
destroyed, any move that makes for 
the stabilizing cf the family group is 
worth watching. Some well-to-do 
people in Paterson, New Jersey, have 
incorporated themselves as the Salz- 
berg Family Association. There is 
at first glance nothing new in that. 
I'amilies have banded themselves to- 
gether before for a picnic at the old 
homestead, or with a view to publish- 
ing a genealogy or that somewhat 
badly spelled diary of greatgrand- 
father’s. The present scheme goes 
much further. Besides general pur- 
poses of sociability, including a com- 
mon burial fund, the members of the 
incorporated family agree to help 
each other out when and where pos- 
sible, to work for the intellectual and 
material benefit of their fellow mem- 
bers, even to the extent of financial 
aid, if necessary. This, too, has een 
heard of in families that were not in- 
corporated. The remarkable thing is 
that here is a family whose “con- 
sciousness” of itself has summoned to 
its aid all the powerful machinery of 
“big business.” It evidently proposes 
to play the family game with all the 
energy springing from a conviction 
that it is a good game to play, and 
with all the ingenuity that the experi- 
ence of benefit societies, guilds, 
unions, soviets, and modern capital- 
istic enterprise can teach it. Is ita 
portent? Does it show the family in 
the last ditch, or preparing for a new 
role and a new lease of life? 


The College Orator 


IME and use play strange freaks 
with words. The intellectual, by 
virtue of the root meaning of the two 
Latin words involved, should of 
course be the man who distinguishes 
sharply and accurately between things 
that differ. He need not be without 
feeling, but his feelings should in no 
case blur the clear outlines of fact 
and truth. In current usage the word 
is assuming a meaning in marked 
conflict with its origin. A senior in 
a great Eastern university enter- 
tained the commencement audience, 
the other day, with a discussion of 


“the Intellectuals and Social Re- 
form.” The socialistic programme, in 
his opinion, possesses, in its recogni- 
tion of human suffering, an element 
of strength denied to the capitalistic 
system as at present constituted. 
That individuals and corporations, 
constituting a very large part of his 
“capitalistic system,” are recognizing 
human suffering in countless ways, 
paying trained investigators to study 
its origin, its effect, and its rela- 
tion to their own enterprises, and 
expending untold millions to alleviate 
its present pains and remove their 
causes—all this has apparently es- 
caped the notice of this “intellectual’’ 
student of the times. His socialistic 
eye detects only “an attitude of re- 
fusal to recognize that evils exist, or 
to devise means for rectifying those 
evils,” an attitude which must for- 
feit from the start “the support of 
the very finest type of young Ameri- 
can manhood, the socially-minded, 
college-trained intellectual.” Fortu- 
nately, the sufferers from industrial 
evils that do exist are not obliged to 
wait for alleviation until capitalists 
get the support of this particular type 
of college “intellectual.” From every 
year’s output of college graduates, 
hundreds of young men and women 
who can see things as they are—in- 
tellectuals in the true sense of the 
term—are not standing aloof from 
the great world of industry and 
dreaming of social revolution, but are 
going right into the employ of our 
great industrial enterprises, at the 
call of their managers, for the ex- 
press purpose of removing such evils 
as exist and improving the general 
condition of those who toil. 
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The Super-Radicals 


1 hae super-radicalism of the co- 

teries, the transcendent kind of 
social extremism that now flourishes 
in the more or less cultivated circles 
of the metropolitan areas, sprang into 
being in the early part of 1912. It 
was the direct result of the strike of 
woollen operatives at Lawrence, 
Mass. Of course there had been radi- 
calism before then—many varieties, 
with many manifestations. But it 
had not penetrated, except inci- 
dentally, the parlors, studios, tea- 
rooms, and colleges. Of course, also, 
there had been strikes before then; 
moreover, many of these strikes had 
been attended by circumstances quite 
as sensational and dramatic as any 
which attended the upheaval at Law- 
rence. And yet no previous labor 
struggle had aroused in these circles 
other than a languid interest. 

With the Lawrence strike came an 
instant burgeoning and blossoming of 
super-radicalism. Those who before 
then had been only timid and cau- 
tious, those who had merely hung 
about the fringes of the radical move- 
ment, taking now and then fearful but 
ecstatic peeps at something fascinat- 
ing in its strangeness, but seemingly 
too dangerous for close approach, of 
a sudden were seized with the fever 
of “revolutionism.” Why the trans- 
formation happened, how it then and 
there came to be, no one can say. 
Perhaps it was the result of a long 
series of Freudian repressions, per- 
haps of a De Vriesian mutation. Any- 
how, there it was—a phenomenon to 
the study of which some future social 
biologist may devote many months. 
Many who had regarded anarchism as 
chaos, I. W. W.ism as a thing of 
terror, socialism as an _ elaborate 
scheme of repression and plunder, 
and even trade-unionism as an ex- 
ceedingly dubious interference with 
the status quo, all at once began to 
voice the patter of one-big-unionism, 
“direct” action, and sabotage. Those 
on whom the fever fell showed vari- 
ous symptoms. Though as a rule 
conservative became radical, and 
radical became extremist, often it 
happened that the timid onlooker took 





all stages in a single leap, and from 
the farthest ground of extremism 
turned to mock the bourgeois modera- 
tion of those whom the day before 
he had looked upon as radicals be- 
yond the pale of recognition. It was 
an emotional epidemic of revolution- 
ism. 

There was nothing in the Lawrence 
strike which rationally could have 
been expected to give rise to such a 
phenomenon. It began as a spon- 
taneous walk-out of underpaid and 
overworked foreign-born wage-earn- 
ers; and not until several days after 
these wage-earners had left their ma- 
chines was the management of the 
strike taken over by the extremists 
of the I. W. W. and some of their 
“high-brow” auxiliaries. But to the 
excited imaginations of the newly 
converted the strike was a world- 
shaking event. It was the beginning 
of the great revolution; it was an 
irrefutable proof of the solidarity of 
labor and of the superiority of “di- 
rect” action over the “indirect” action 
of political endeavor; and finally, it 
was an authentic presage of the over- 
throw of the capitalist system. How 
trippingly these phrases fell from the 
lips of the ardent neophytes of revo- 
lutionism! And to fan the flame there 
came the terrible accusation, which 
seems to have been only too well 
founded, that crimes of violence 
charged to the strikers had been com- 
mitted by agents of the manufac- 
turers. 

But, as a demonstration of the 
power of labor, the strike failed. It 
was a lost battle when its “direct’’- 
action managers, suppressing their 
scorn of political action, appealed to 
Washington. Congress intervened; a 
hearing was held; after some delay a 
settlement was made, and the strikers 
returned to work. But, despite all 
the talk about revolution, there was 
nothing revolutionary in the terms of 
settlement, nor even in the leaders’ 
demands. These leaders professed to 
despise the ballot and all the machin- 
ery of government; they were wont 
to declare that all political action is 
necessarily compromising and reac- 


tionary, while all so-called “direct” 
action is, if not immediately revolu- 
tionary, at least potentially so. One 
might reasonably have expected from 
them the demand for the payment to 
each worker of the “full value of his 
product”; the surrender by the 
woollen companies of all right and 
title to their properties; the division 
among the operatives of all the accu- 
mulated surplus, and the sentencing 
to the rockpile for six months, twice 
a year, indefinitely, of the presidents 
and directors of the companies. The 
leaders made no such demands. They 
asked merely for a moderate scale of 
increased wages; and an increase, 
ranging from 5 per cent. for the best 
paid workers to 21 per cent. for the 
poorest paid, with an average of 
about 15 per cent., was granted. 
Meekly and thankfully the leaders ac- 
cepted the offer; and all the clamor 
about the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” and the “overthrow of the 
state” ended in a compromise by 
which the worker who had received 
$7.18 a week now received $8.26. 
Never had an industrial campaign so 
boastful and pretentious ended in so 
pitiful an anti-climax. 

But the lesson, whatever it might 
be, was lost on both the activists of 
the I. W. W. and on their associates 
of the coteries. For months there- 
after, until all interest in the episode 
had been swallowed up in the swirl 
and rush of new activities, the victory 
was exultantly acclaimed. The mea- 
greness of the benefits won, as well 
as the fact that only Congressional 
intervention made even a partial vic- 
tory possible, was ignored, and the 
result was blazoned as a proof of the 
irresistible might of the “‘revolution- 
ary spirit” manifesting itself through 
“direct” action. Coterie radicalism, 
which had begun as an epidemic, now 
became a developed cult, perpetually 
seeking emotional adventures. 

Between the summer of 1912 and 
the spring of 1916 it busied itself 
with a great number of heterogeneous 
causes. Nothing was too fantastic 
or too trivial for the whole-hearted 
devotion of at least some of its ele- 
ments, the partial devotion of most 
of the remainder. Had there been 
no war, it might conceivably have 
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spent itself in diffusion. Its unity, its 
first, fine, careless rapture, had gone 
with the ending of the Lawrence 
strike; and no other strike, and, in- 
deed, no other domestic happening 
short of a general overturn of society, 
could have restored it to spiritual 
wholeness. But the war came to Eu- 
rope; by the spring of 1916 responsi- 
ble public opinion had come to see the 
necessity of intervention; and in the 
counter-movements of anti-prepared- 
ness and militant pacifism, strongly 
tinged with partisanship for the Ger- 
man cause, super-radicalism found 
reintegration and an accession of new 
elements. With actual intervention 
by the Government, the movement be- 
came for a time more vociferous and 
defiant, until neighborhood pressure 
and the law combined to suppress its 
more violent devotees and to induce 
in the others some semblance of cau- 
tion; whereupon, changing its tack, 
it drew itself together again with the 
reiterant cry of-declarations, and ever 
new declarations, of war aims. With 
November, 1917, came the seizure of 
political power in Russia by Lenin 
and Trotsky, and super-radicalism 
found its supreme interest and the 
point of concentration for all its 
strangely divergent elements. In fit- 
ting a social cause to a collective state 
of mind the force of nature could no 
further go. 

Bolshevism, with the multiplicity 
of its appeal, easily overshadows all 
other causes. Big, wild, and incom- 
prehensible, misted with the glamour 
of the remote, it is the haven of im- 
aginative adventure for restless souls 
at outs with their environment. 
Though it is the utter negation of 
some part or all of what they pro- 
fessedly believe and strive for, it yet 
draws to its frantic support the most 
heterogeneous elements. Anarchists 
who reject all law, pacifists who de- 
claim against the use of armed force, 
Socialists who inveigh against the 
conscription of labor, single-taxers 
who oppose the nationalization of 
capital, democrats who demand rep- 
resentative government and a univer- 
sal franchise—from all camps are as- 
sembled the eager acclaimers of this 
social monstrosity. They are, of 
course, blissfully unconscious of any 


inconsistency ; and, indeed, in a sense, 
they are not inconsistent. For super- 
radicalism is not socialism, nor an- 
archism, nor any other specific “ism” 
which can be expressed in a code. It 
is any one of these “isms,” or any 
blend of them, plus. It is the some- 
thing else, the just beyond. It is, to 
alter slightly an old line, “the little 
more and what worlds away.” It 
dwells in a paradise of its own, where 
no rules govern; where to be fulfills 
its natural desire; where no troubling 
hobgoblin of foolish consistency is 
ever permitted to show its face. In 
abolishing consistency, it remains 
consistent with itself. 

Free and untrammeled souls are 
the super-radicals—scorners of con- 
formity and restraint, devotees of 
difference. In the mass they might 
well be termed the addicts of alterity. 
It is a good word, that last one, 
framed by no less a person than 
Coleridge, to represent the “state or 
quality of being different.” Difference 
is the badge of all their tribe, and 
the will to be different their guiding 
motive. Indoor and out, they pursue 
the unusual and the remote; they fly 
the obvious; they reject the existent 
and the established for the unformed 
and the imagined. Neo-Nihilists they 
might be termed; for, like the Nihil- 
ists of old, they are satisfied with 
nothing. Whatever the thing that is, 
it is some other thing that they want; 
and if that other thing is attained, 
it is in turn rejected. One and all, 
they are devotees at the shrine of 
the great god Something Else. 

Yet different as they strive to be— 
different from the bourgeoisie and 
different from one another—how 
much they reveai in common! In 
susceptibility to every fresh contagion 
of unrest they are almost of one 
blood. In most of them is the pas- 
sion to be persuaded or convinced 
first, and to understand why—if at 
all—later. In all of them is the primi- 
tive adoration of power. It is not 
intellectual or moral power that is the 
object of this idolatry, but the phy- 
sical power which actually or sup- 
posedly can subdue and compel. That 
they are fierce declaimers against 
such exercises of power as threaten 
or displease them is nothing to the 


point. Of power in itself they are 
idolaters. True enough, what they 
regard as power is often but a shabby 
counterfeit. But the fact proves only 
the devotees’ dim sense of reality. 
The worship is ardent, even though 
the fetish set up is sometimes but a 
ridiculous make-believe. 

Where else than among these rhap- 
sodists of change does one hear so 
much of the phraseology of power? 
They did not, of course, invent this 
phraseology ; and they are not its sole 
users. But no others so eagerly adopt 
it, so fervently speak it and find in 
its utterance such wonder-working 
magic. It is, to them, at once poetry 
and ritual. They think in symbols of 
force; they clamor for the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” (meaning the 
dictatorship of some Lenin or Kun), 
they magniloquently vow to “seize 
and hold the instruments of produc- 
tion,” they volubly devote themselves 
to the “overthrow of the system,” the 
“expropriation of the bourgeoisie,” 
the “conquest of the state,” and, in 
Lenin’s phrase, the “crushing out of 
opposition”; and they thrill with 
pride at the thought of participation 
in an event which imposes a rule of 
force on the unwilling. No military 
caste so habitually employs the 
speech of physical compulsion. 

The thing worshipped as the em- 
bodiment of power may be personal. 
It may be the latest apostle from the 
west, with a gospel of one-big-union- 
ism and dynamite. The Roaring 
Bills and the Big Jims from the hin- 
terland always find in the metropoli- 
tan coteries the most eager listeners 
to their tales of daring-do and their 
dark hints of devious things yet to 
be done. Or the thing may be mili- 
tary, as the German war machine in 
the days when it was hammering its 
way towards Paris and the Channel 
ports. Professedly they are anti- 
militarists, these emancipated ones; 
pacifists, too, and decriers of force; 
and yet many of them were swept by 
an exultant thrill at the spectacle of 
this tremendous exercise of might. 
Out of their own futility and weak- 
ness they paid awesome tribute to 
what seemed to them irresistible 
power. 

Or the thing worshipped may be 
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political, as the Lenin-Trotsky régime 
in Russia. Professedly these emanci- 
pated ones are democrats, clamorous 
for self-determination and freedom of 
speech, press, and assemblage. And 
yet every violation of every one of 
their professed principles by the 
usurping régime has served only to 
draw from them acclamations of de- 
light. “Moscow is now almost the 
holy city of our dreams,” ecstatically 
warbles one of the Esmeraldas of the 
awakened in a New York radical pub- 
lication. What lightsome blot or 
shadowy defect makes it less than 
entirely holy is not named, though 
doubtless it can be guessed. The vio- 
lent and ruthless régime which calls 
forth this tribute—a régime marked 
by suppression, robbery, enforced 
starvation, and wholesale executions 
—is something a shade less than holy 
not because it has done tyrannous and 
bestial things, but because in spite 
of them it has not conquered its op- 
ponents—it has failed as a demon- 
stration of sheer power. Had it ab- 
solutely succeeded; had it “crushed 
out opposition,” as Lenin declares a 
proletarian régime must do, no doubt 
the sanctification of entire holiness 
would have been laid upon it by 
super-souls of the American coteries. 
The thing worshipped as the em- 
bodiment of power must be a remote 
thing, whose compulsion can not come 
too near themselves. Or if near at 
hand, it must be no more than a 
realized make-believe. It must be 
such as to furnish the ecstasy of 
danger without its reality. The 
thrills aroused by close proximity to 
the Roaring Bills, the Big Jims, and 
other thrasonical swashbucklers and 
counterfeiters of power are only such 
thrills as children, in their games, 
garner from pretended bears and im- 
agined dragons. It is an intenser 
type of thrill that was awakened by 
a contemplation of the Ludendorff 
war machine or that is now kept at 
its peak load by the thought of the 
Lenin political machine. Here is 
power—real, however transitory— 
and too distant to disturb the shel- 
tered and secure lives of the wor- 
shippers. Here the imagination has 
free play, and the responsive ecstacy 
touches all depths and heights. 


Mere ordinary beings may wonder 
that “free souls” can rejoice in the 
exercise of compulsion. They might 
rather expect in these emancipated 
ones a conviction like Shelley’s that 
power (of the irresponsible kind) 


like a desolating pestilence 

Pollutes whate’er it touches, 
and that the only justification for 
the exercise of power is the enforce- 
ment of justice and the promotion of 
well-being. They might expect this; 
but they do not know the radical 
super-souls, nor do they reflect that 
kind Nature, in her task of attempted 
compensation, endows the inept and 
the futile with glowing visions of 
conquest and supremacy. 

But here also they are one in their 
indulgence of the passion for self- 
deception. The super-radicals have 
a perpetual rendezvous with delusion. 
No people so habitually gull them- 
selves regarding their own goals and 
desires; their relation to their sur- 
roundings; the reality and import of 
what happens about them. 

For the moment they are clamor- 
ous partisans of Bolshevism. And yet, 
if anything is certain in an uncertain 
world it is that no one of these ecstatic 
spirits would care to live under a 
Bolshevist régime. They are free 
souls, while Bolshevism means a mul- 
titude of restraints. They believe in 
chatter and clamor—they believe, to 
paraphrase Macaulay, that the evils 
of loquacity (if there be any) are to 
be cured by more loquacity—while 
Bolshevism means the rigorous sup- 
pression of speech. They want for 
themselves full participation in all 
that is decided and done, while under 
Bolshevism a small clique arrogates 
to itself all power. Bolshevism is, in 
theory at least, the exaltation of the 
horny-handed, while they are only 
the fops and fribbles of revolution. 
Most of them have possessions and 
incomes with which they are loth to 
part, while Bolshevism professes a 
theory of equal distribution and tem- 
pers that theory with individual 
license to loot. They are sheltered 
by laws, customs, and all the insti- 
tutions and traditions of an ordered 
society, while Bolshevism assures 
nothing but a chronic insecurity of 
condition and a perpetual danger to 


life. Not one of these ebullient emo- 
tionalists would wish, if the test came, 
to make the exchange. To the im- 
agination, to the entranced spirit on 
its winged adventure, Bolshevism may 
be a second Eden, whose capital is 
almost a “holy city of dreams”; but 
to the sober sense of reality the solid 
claims of a “bourgeois republic” are 
conclusive. The laudators of Bolshe- 
vist Russia prefer to stay here. The 
fervor with which they laud Bolshe- 
vism is in direct ratio to the degree 
of consciousness they possess that 
the thing is safely unattainable in 
America. 

As they hoax themselves with false 
ideas of their goals and desires, they 
further hoax themselves in the matter 
of their relation to their surround- 
ings. Fatuous in always “mistaking 
their own emotions for public move- 
ments,” they ascribe to their clamors 
and pronouncements and activities an 
importance which has small basis in 
reality. Though they, and particu- 
larly their leaders, speak as the ar- 
biters of destiny, the chief destiny 
that awaits them is to be perpetually 
on the wrong side of every question 
that comes up. The groups and asso- 
ciations which they form or with 
which they affiliate are of all bodies 
the least influential on public thought 
and the least effective in promoting 
change. It is for labor, and in the 
name of labor, that oftenest they 
profess to speak; and yet on the regu- 
larly organized labor movement they 
have made small impress. A negative 
influence on the mass of mankind they 
unquestionably have—that is, an in- 
fluence opposite the direction of their 
professed aims; for often their 
stage-play serves to drive back into 
timid reactionism those who might 
have been useful in the work of social 
progress. Their propaganda is sown 
far and wide; but its affirmative in- 
fluence is in most times quité in- 
appreciable. 

In normal times indeed there are 
few to give ear to them; it is only 
in times of stress and upheaval and 
confusion, when landmarks are down, 
when ordinary pathways are obliter- 
ated and when people momentarily 
forget what it has taken the race 
many thousands of years to learn, 
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that they find audience. For their 
appeal is to the vagrant and fugitive 
and irresponsible in mankind—to the 
mood which tires of “hearing Aris- 
tides called the Just,” to the temper 
“willing to try anything once,” to the 
relaxed consciousness, to the holiday 
desire for jazz and tango in politics, 
industry, and social organization. 
Well is it for mankind that in the 
main it carries a settled mood; that 
it faces the realities and holds them 
in mind; that though it welcomes 
change it rejects the counsels of the 
fitful and the unstable, and that its 
vagrant moods are infrequent: else 
there could be no social organization 
among the sons of men, but only chaos 
and black night. 

These emancipated ones are equally 
adepts at self-deception regarding the 
reality and import of what happens 
and exists about them. The fervent 
acclamation which they gave to the 
Lawrence strike as Chapter I of the 
great revolution was no more extreme 
a misuse of their judgments than 
they hourly commit regarding a thou- 
sand other matters. They are the 
denouncers and excoriators of vir- 
tually all that is—all except the “‘rev- 
olutionary spirit,” “direct” action, 
and incidentally, the indulgence of 
their own individual caprices. Their 
test of values is a simple one: All 
morality, law, and custom is bour- 
geois; all that is bourgeois is out- 
worn and intolerable; and _ there- 
fore all must go—not merely the 
things which a considerable section 
of the world seems willing to part 
with, but even the things which most 
of the world seems inclined to retain. 
“Family life is the last of the barbaric 
institutions to go,” writes one of the 
highpriests of the cult in the most 
accepted and authoritative of its or- 
gans; “and it remains because it is 
still too sacred to tell the truth about.” 
Nothing much, it would appear, is to 
be salvaged from the smash. There 
must be no link with the past left 
unbroken. 

To one who accepts evolution this 
ascription to the bourgeoisie of re- 
sponsibility for all existing customs 
and institutions may prove a bit puz- 
zling. The bourgeoisie are only a re- 
cent development in society, whereas 


most of the restraints against which 
the radical super-soul so fiercely re- 
volts have come down to us from re- 
mote antiquity. Nevertheless, reply 
the revolutionaries, these banalities 
of custom and institution are here; 
the bourgeoisie are also here, and 
they must bear the responsibility, if 
not of creation, at least of upkeep and 
protection. All must go—institution 
and agent and all his works—and the 
decks must be swept clean for a new 
start. 

And is it all, really and truly, to 
go? Perhaps not. That there will 
be change, who can doubt? But of 
the coming change, whatever it is to 
be, these fainéant though voluble in- 
tellectuals are not to be the parents 
nor even the midwives. Nor is it 
likely that they will function even as 
its celebrants, and with shouting and 
the beating of tom-toms announce its 
arrival, as the mob in an African vil- 
lage announces a new birth; since the 
change, whatever it is to be, can not 
possibly be one that follows the course 
of their professed desires. It is a 
poor old world, this one we inhabit, 
with a multitude of evils and malad- 
justments; but its denizens, as a rule, 
show no inclination to plunge en 
masse into a chaos of contradictory 
purposes. 

Rather, the function of the radical 
super-soul is to be the playfolk in 
the great pageant of social progress ; 
to furnish the diversion; to amuse, 
though by turns they irritate, the 
planners and renovators, the delvers 
and builders of the world. They 
amuse by their plaintive clamor 
against the bourgeoisie; by their eter- 
nal fitfulness and their egregious 
vanity, their multitude of contrarie- 
ties of purpose and profession. But 
sometimes a few of the more ardent 
spirits play beyond their réles; they 
threaten and offend, and thereby 
draw down upon themselves from the 
rest of society a punitive correction. 
Otherwise they are all indulgently 
left in peace. The great pageant 
moves on, while they dedicate them- 
selves once more, with a happy sense 
that beyond today there is always to- 
morrow, to the tireless quest of fresh 
emotions and new adventures. 

W. J. GHENT 


Propaganda 


“4 LL these new nations!” I mused 

the other day. “I simply must 
do something about them.” I sat lost 
in thought for a moment, and then —— 
I sat up brimful of a happy thought. 


“T will introduce them into my con- 
versation!” I exclaimed to myself. “I 
will teem with statistics and folklore 
concerning .’ And there I stopped 
dead. Concerning what? I couldn’t 
think off-hand of the name of any of the 
new countries created by the world-war. 


But a diligent investigation bore 
magnificent fruit. I had soon collected 
the names of Esthonia, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Ukraina, Jugoslavia, and a num- 
ber of others. My zeal, in fact, was so 
great that I presently found that two of 
the names I had collected were patent 
medicines and three diseases, but I 
eliminated these interlopers and _ still 
could show a very good bag. And I 
started out joyously to become an author- 
ity on the remaining bunch. 


That, I found, however, was too big a 
task for one unaided human being if he 
valued his sanity. The new nations of 
the world teemed with facts as does a 
cheese with maggots. So I decided to 
concentrate upon one. 


Which one? Having no particular 
preferences I wrote the name of each on 
a slip of paper, put all the slips in my 
hat, shuitled them, shut my eyes, and 
drew out the slip of Esthonia! 

“Hal” I cried. “I shall become an 
authority on Esthonia. I shall be invited 
to dinners to discourse on Esthonia. I 
shall enliven dances by whispering into 
the ear of my fair partner soft noth- 
ings about Esthonia’s agricultural and 
mineral wealth. I shall lecture on 
Vwzdglbnjtry, the great Esthonian na- 
tional poet. I shall cause some shabby 
restaurant, not too far from Washing- 
ton Square, to become known as a really 
too-sweet Esthonian centre.” 

So I rushed off to see Battersby. Bat- 
tersby is tremendously interested in the 
world of to-morrow. He goes about 
looking very mysterious. The true solu- 
tion of the Russian problem and the only 
way out of the Near-Eastern tangle lie 
down beside each other under his hat. 

I found Battersby reading a pamphlet 
that smelled strongly of economics. 

“Battersby,” I said, “I am about to 
become the greatest American authority 
on Esthonia, so I have come to ask your 
advice how to go about it.” 

Battersby laid down the pamphlet. He 
put his finger on his lips. He got up and 
closed the door. He closed the window. 
He took a wad of paper and stuffed it 
into the keyhole. Then he looked at me 
riercingly. 
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“My lips, of course, are sealed,” he 
said, sepulchrally. 

“Ah, then I will go to some one else,” 
said I cheerily. “I will see Jenkins.” 

Battersby acted as if I had rushed at 
him and stabbed him with a red-hot 
poker. 

“Jenkins!” he gasped. He looked 
furtively at the window and the keyhole. 
Then, coming close to me, he whispered: 

“Don’t you know that Jenkins is a 
propagandist? Whatever he might tell 
you about Esthonia—especially the east- 
ern strip of central Esthonia—would 
practically be undiluted propaganda of 
the United Esthonian Anti-Unionist 
Unions!” 

“Gee!” I muttered, greatly awed. 
“T’ll go to Spidgkins, then.” 

Battersby fell back into the nearest 
chair. For a moment he was speechless. 

“My dear boy!” he said at last. “You 
stupefy me! Such innocence. Why, 
Spidgkins is in the pay of the corn 
brandy interests of Riga!” 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” said I, terribly 
ashamed. “I'll go right off to Smith.” 

“Great heavens!” shrieked Battersby, 
jumping from his chair. “Don’t say 
that name aloud in here! It will 
cause the house to be watched. Smith” 
—he lowered his voice to a _ stage 
whisper—“is a secret worker on behalf 
of the White Russian interests that wish 
an alliance with Upper Silesia as a means 
of preventing the Lithuanians from tak- 
ing a hand in the regeneration of the 
Esthonian trade in pug dogs!” 

“Whew!” I exclaimed, “Nothing doing 
on Smith!” 

Battersby and I looked at each other 
in silence for a moment. Again he 
glanced furtively at the door and window. 

“You are young and callow,” he said 
at last, “and you don’t understand the 
frightful pitfalls that beset us students 
of international affairs on every hand. 
Lucky for you that you came to me and 
not to anybody else. Any other man 
versed in the intricacies of Eastern 
European politics, after hearing you re- 
mark that you were going to talk to 
Jenkins, Spidgkins, and Smith, would 
have pigeonholed you unhesitatingly.” 

“As what?” I asked, breathless. 

Battersby passed his hand over his 
brow. 

“I—simply can’t tell you,” he said. 

It was my turn to collapse in my chair. 

Then, however, my determination to 
become an authority on Esthonia reas- 
serted itself. Despite the perils in my 
path, which Battersby had so kindly 
pointed out, I returned to the attack. 

“Battersby,” I said, “there is another 
man who, I feel sure, knows all about 
Esthonia. I can tell from his face. And 
I have caught him reading books that 
have a Baltic, a distinctly Baltic look. I 
mean Grindleby. You can’t call him a 
propagandist because neither you nor 


anybody else ever heard him say a word 
about Esthonia.” 

Battersby leaped to his feet. He 
caught me by the lapels of my coat. 

“You poor boy!” he shouted, “You 
poor, deluded boy! Let me save you ere 
you plunge over the abyss——-—.” 

“Whuh-whuh-whut’s the matter?” I 
stammered. 

“My boy, you are blind, blind!” 

“But you never even heard Grindleby 
mention Esthonia!” 

“That’s just it! He is absolutely the 
worst, the most insidious, kind of prop- 
agandist in existence. As long as these 
fellows open their mouths—as long as 
they say something, no matter what 
—you can tell at once what kind of 
propagandist they are, and take the 
necessary precautions. But when they 
say nothing they may be anything! 
Don’t go near Grindleby! Have nothing 
to do with Grindleby !” 

“I promise,” I gasped in terror. And 
I staggered away from  Battersby’s 
rooms. 

How welcome the open air was to my 
brow as I stumbled out upon the street! 

“Gee!” I muttered, “What a narrow 
escape!” 


T. R. YBARRA 
New French Acade- 
micians 


HE other day when the despatches 

brought the news of the election to 
the French Academy, on the same day, 
of M. de Flers, Professor Bédier, and 
André Chevrillon, misnamed Louis by 
the Associated Press, a young French- 
man who had a scholarship in an Eastern 
university stated to me that he had never 
heard of Messrs. Bédier and Chevrillon. 
However, M. de Flers and his works were 
well known to him. A few days later a 
professor of Romance languages, well 
informed in the whole realm of Romance 
literature, inquired of me, on the other 
hand, “Who is that man de Flers? Does 
anybody know him?” 

The French Academy does not seem 
very lucky. For the first time, almost 
since the beginning of the war, that she 
elects men who are neither marshals, 
politicians, nor “tigers,” one might 
think that she had ironically fallen back 
on nobodies. 

That is not the truth, however. If 
the young French student was guilty of 
woeful ignorance in never having heard 
of Bédier and Chevrillon, the Romance 
scholar, on the other hand, evidently does 
not read plays nor go to the Vaudeville, 
the Variétés, nor even to the Théatre 
Francais, where M. de Flers has been 
triumphing for the last twenty years. 

M. de Flers, indeed, has the wider 
notoriety that belongs abroad to success- 


ful dramatists, while only the more 
specialized reading public has followed 
the scholarly researches of Bédier or 
read the brilliant exotic studies of Chev- 
rillon. All three, however, are fit mem- 
bers for a society of letters. 

The Marquis Robert de Flers, who is a 
son-in-law of Victorien Sardou, is ob- 
viously repeating, thirty years after, the 
career of Ludovic Halévy. Just as 
Halévy, who was at heart a novelist and 
a humorist, won countless dramatic suc- 
cesses in his collaboration with Meilhac, 
M. de Flers, who started as a novelist 
and is still a critic, had a long series of 
dramatic successes with another Meilhac, 
M. Arman de Caillavet, a playwright of 
nearly forty plays. Like Halévy, who 
stopped suddenly his dramatic work to 
write the novel for “jeunes filles” called 
l’Abbé Constantin, M. de Flers seems now 
to be confining himself to newspaper 
work, and, only a month ago, was in ac- 
tive service as dramatic editor of the 
Figaro. 

To characterize the work of De Flers 
and Caillavet one falls back on the same 
word that served to describe the plays 
of Meilhac and Halévy—“parisian.” It 
is a chronicle of contemporary life in 
France before the war: witty satire, a 
bit of sentiment, a dash of pepper, sound 
observation, lots of irony, some emotion, 
and, running through it all, a literary 
flavor that reveals the solid training of 
the authors—such are the main ingredi- 
ents of these plays and such a combina- 
tion always assures success before a 
French audience. The very titles have 
a clever and almost classical flavor— 
“Le cceur a ses raison,” “l’Ane de Bur- 
idan,” “les Travaux d’Hercule,” “l’Habit 
Vert,” amusing take-off on the Academy. 
“Primrose” was a triumph of propriety 
(like “l’Abbé Constantin”), “le Roi” the 
opposite, and both were received with 
enthusiasm. In them all there is one 
theme; the theme is, of course, love— 
legitimate love, illegitimate love, platonic 
love, pure love, triangular love; but the 
love theme is treated with the light touch 
and seasoned with the indulgent philos- 
ophy of the Parisian who knows his 
time and smiles at its weaknesses and 
ridicules them. 

It is not strange therefore that young 
men who live with their epoch should all 
know one of these brilliant and amusing 
chroniclers of the present day better 
than they do the historians of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

M. Bédier, like his predecessor, Gaston 
Paris, has practically his whole clientéle 
in foreign lands. It has been the para- 
dox of higher education in France that 
the origins of French language and 
literature have interested a larger num- 
ber of Scandinavians, Germans, Swiss, 
and even Americans than it has French 
students. The French teaching methods 
and the requirements for advanced de- 
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grees have something to do with the 
matter. Hence it is much more remark- 
able that both Gaston Paris and Bédier 
should have had a talent sufficiently bril- 
liant and an interest sufficiently wide 
for their works to have gone far beyond 
the public of specialists for whom they 
were written. 

Dealing with seemingly dead or dull 
subjects, Bédier, in particular, has 
brought to their treatment a mind so re- 
sourceful, an imagination so fertile, that 
he has enlivened to the point of passion 
the most harmless controversies. This 
medieval scholar is nothing if not a mili- 
tant. Every one of his books is a fight 
for a doctrine or against a theory. His 
conception of science is to take a theory 
current among the scientists and to show 
that it has not a leg to stand on. He did 
it in 1893 in his great book on the 
Fabliaux, where he demolished the doc- 
trine according to which the old tales all 
came from India, showing that their 
source is in reality everywhere and no- 
where. He did it likewise for the epic 
poems of France in successive volumes 
in which he aimed to prove that these 
poems have not found their birth, as was 
then thought, in short songs originating 
with the events themselves, but are a 
sort of fictitious material used to ad- 
vertise some of the monasteries and pil- 
grim routes that attracted, and that 
aimed to attract still more numerously, 
the pious folk of the Middle Ages. 

During the war, like all scholars, he 
put his powers at the service of his coun- 
try. His pamphlet demonstrating the 
horrors of German warfare from the 
examination of diaries of German sol- 
diers remains, in spite of some trifling 
errors, a good piece of scientific propa- 
ganda. At the end of the war he aston- 
ished his readers by publishing in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes technical articles 
like the one on “French Artillery,” a 
subject which, until then, had not been 
within the competence of historians 
of literature, however great their ver- 
satility. 

M. André Chevrillon likewise worked 
for his country, but without leaving his 
element, which is the interpretation of 
the Anglo-Saxon world. M. André Chev- 
rillon is an historian of English literature 
and a chronicler of English life. He 
comes honestly by it. When some thirty 
years of age, exactly in 1894, he wrote 
his doctor’s thesis on “Sydney Smith and 
the Renaissance of Liberal Ideas in the 
XIXth Century in England.” Those who 
know anything about style had only to 
read a page of his book to realize that 
he belonged to Taine’s family. Indeed, 
from his uncle, H. Taine, André Chev- 
rillon borrowed his interest in English 
subjects, his special approach to and 
treatment of his material, and a brilliant, 
concrete, picturesque style which the 
author of “l’Ancien Régime,” and of 


“Notes sur |’Angleterre,” would not dis- 
avow and which he unfortunately did 
not live long enough to give himself the 
pleasure of reading in print. 

France has always had its interpreters 
of England, its admirers and lovers 
of England. Young Chevrillon, when 
choosing a career, undoubtedly took his 
uncle’s advice, as he did when he was 
looking for a subject for his doctor’s 
thesis, and joined the very select group 
which begins with Voltaire and Montes- 
quieu and ends with Taine, Boutmy, 
Bourget, and all the many “anglicists” 
of the French universities of to-day. The 
list of his books comprises studies of 
India and all the Asiatic regions where 
England has left her imprint. Besides 
his “Etudes anglaises” and his book on 
“La Pensée de Ruskin,” he has written 
on “Les Terres Mortes,” “Sanctuaires et 
Paysages d’Asie,” “Dans l’Inde.” His 
latest work appeared only a month ago in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes on “Rudyard 
Kipling as a Poet.” In all these books 
he displays the same qualities of insight 
and sympathetic understanding that 
characterized his first book on English 
life. In all, likewise, we find this plastic 
and lifelike mode of expression that he 
has either inherited or imitated from 
Taine and to which he adds a personal 
touch all his own. 

Thus the French Academy does not 
have to apologize for her choices, even if 
the writers that she elected are not all 
of the variety that is known to the man 
in the street. They at least are all 
writers. 

During the four years of the war it 
was legitimate and in keeping with her 
traditions to receive in what she always 
considered her “drawing-room” or her 
“club” men who, like Joffre, Foch, and 
Clemenceau, had honored their country. 
In the same spirit De Lesseps had once 
been elected, and likewise many states- 
men and orators. It is only character- 
istic that the same body that would neyer 
have elected Clemenceau, the brilliant 
writer, when he was an exponent of rad- 
ical doctrines, took in, without the slight- 
est hesitation, Clemenceau the “father 
of Victory.” As a general rule, the 
Academy has seemed only too inclined to 
receive political men, provided they had 
some oratorical talent and did not be- 
long to the wrong party. To Deschanel, 
academician of long standing, she has 
added successively in the last fifteen 
years Poincaré, Denys Cochin, Ribot, and 
Barthou, all men of literary merit, who, 
on literary titles alone, would never have 
been elected. 

The era of political and “patriotic” 
election seems thus closed for a season, 
and the venerable literary society has ob- 
viously, in order to keep up its member- 
ship, decided to go back to men of 
letters. 

OTHON GUERLAC 


Notes on Late German 
Fiction 


Hauptmann 


ERHART HAUPTMANN before the 
war, in “Griechischer Friihling” 
and “Der Bogen des Odysseus,” was cul- 
tivating a pseudo-revival of German 
classicism, an attempt to seek the origins 
of Greek culture in the dark mysteries 
of animal and human sacrifice. The at- 
tempt was a singular comment on the 
German spirit of 1914. The war fol- 
lowed and gave the jaded German nerves 
a chance to tingle, not at the vicarious 
nastiness and horror of naturalism in fic- 
tion and the drama, but at the actual rape 
and horror of Belgium and France. And 
in the wake of war has come a peace 
more ominous than war itself, with the 
spectre of hunger and the loosing of all 
man’s elemental and bloodthirsty pas- 
sions. One might readily suppose the 
Germans had had enough of “origins” 
and “primitive” cults, or at least that the 
minds of their chief writers would, like 
Mr. Britling, attempt to see through the 
thing to some idea or ideal beyond, and 
resolutely to point the way. 

Not so Gerhart Hauptmann. He is 
still looking for his text in the lives of 
einsame Menschen, in lonely people un- 
contaminated with any of the ideals the 
western world has developed since the 
first Greek and the first Hebrew thought 
of life as a thing more refined than the 
blank amazement of the lonely goat-herd 
at the spectacle of nature’s relentless 
might. After these five years of war, he 
is still the same Gerhart Hauptmann, 
the keen delver into the mystery of man 
the brute. 

In 1918, the last year of the war, the 
time when distress was acute, when hope 
in a German peace slowly ebbed and died, 
the year when people were starving, not 
grandly, but in the manner of the char- 
acters in “The Weavers,” the year when 
an armistice was signed which imposed 
conditions such as Prussia and all Ger- 
many had never before known, in that 
year Gerhart Hauptmann published his 
latest novel, “The Heretic of Soana.’’* 
Were it not that any word from Haupt- 
mann is of great significance to us to- 
day for the light it throws upon the 
ideas of German literature, the book, ex- 
cept for its extreme felicity of style, 
which is apparent even to one to whom 
German is a not lightly acquired tongue, 
would be worth not more than passing 
comment in The Weekly Review. 

There is something pathetic in the 
appearance of these late arrivals from 
the German press. The type and the 
forms remain the same—they alone re- 


*“Der Ketzer von Soana. Gerhart Hauptmann, S. 
Fischer Verlag, Berlin, 1918. 
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mind one of the ambitious but often 
rococo efforts of the German _ book- 
maker. The paper is of the meanest 
quality, the binding, the covers, the 
whole style of the book, are eloquent of 
harsh days and penury. There is one 
consolation—paper of this texture is not 
long-lived. 

The story of “The Heretic of Soana” 
is not a long or an unfamiliar one. It is 
the biography of a young priest whose 
cure was among the mountains overlook- 
ing Lake Lugano. He is exemplary in 
his devotion to duty and his Christian 
asceticism. Among his_ parishioners, 
however, is a genuine atavist, a throw- 
back from our civilization, a survivor of 
the old indigenous phallic cult, a goat- 
herd whose home was in the remote fast- 
ness of the mountain and whose cohabi- 
tation with his sister and their numer- 
ous progeny were a standing reproach 
to the whole countryside. The man’s 
sister-wife was, however, a Catholic, and 
moved by his sense of duty the young 
priest climbs the steep path to Soana to 
visit and admonish the guilty pair. 

The surroundings of the lonely couple 
and their appearance are as unlovely as 
nature in the mountains is beautiful, 
and it is with mixed emotions of disgust 
and uplift that the cleric addresses him- 
self to his long descent. But just as he 
turns to depart he catches sight of a 
young girl of fifteen, a beauty of nature; 
the seed is sown in his imagination, and 
for a hundred and more pages he is torn 
with temptation. At least this would 
be the way a more conventional biogra- 
pher would recite the gradual wrecking 
of the young man’s priestly career. To 
the young man, however, it is the actual 
struggle of the old cult and its real god, 
Priapus, with the new and Christian 
ideals of continence and clerical celibacy. 
He is visited with night sweats and 
dreams and mighty shakings of the soul. 
For comfort he visits his old home and 
the studio of an artist uncle, only to 
step into the presence of paintings and 
statues which doubly recall the coil from 
which he seeks escape. 

The story ends as all such stories, in 
German, end—he escapes with her into 
the mountains, and there he lives as the 
goat-herd heretic of Soana, the contem- 
ner of all the softer graces and virtues 
that the past twenty-five hundred years 
have so carefully fostered. “The priestly 
life which he had left behind seemed 
to him no more than a dry, empty, 
and false pretence, which had nothing 
in common with the truly divine. 
‘Rather,’ said he, ‘will I worship a 
living goat or a living bull than a man 
hanged on the gallows. P All peo- 
ples have honored the bull, the goat, and 
bathed in their hallowed blood. Hence 
say I, verily, the power that germinates 
is the power that makes; generation and 
making are one and the same.’” 


It is not for its protest against Catho- 
lic Christianity or any Protestant Chris- 
tianity that the revolt of the heretic is 
chiefly significant, though that such a 
revolt in any country should be signalized 
by so well-known an author gives matter 
for considerable thought. Nor is it a 
matter of deepest concern that Gerhart 
Hauptmann should conclude with a 
eulogy of Priapus and his cult, unless we 
consider that all escape from purely vil- 
lage communities can come only through 
clearly acknowledged limitations. It is 
of gravest consequence to Germany and 
to the rest of the world that at this time, 
when nations should consider the prob- 
lem of setting their houses in order and 
balancing their accounts with themselves 
and the rest of the world, the lead- 
ing literary man in Germany should go 
woolgathering in the darkest of the dark 
ages of unrecorded history. If the lit- 
terati of Germany can to-day think of 
nothing more significant than the zeu- 
gende Macht of Priapus and the other 
gods of a millennium of forgotten things, 
then so much the worse for Germany 
and the rest of the world. 


Schnitzler 


ERHAPS the most popular, if we 

«measure popularity by the quality 
rather than by the quantity of his ad- 
mirers, of the writers in Austria before 
the war was the physician-author Arthur 
Schnitzler. He, too, had belonged to the 
school of German naturalism, and in little 
sketches like ‘“Leutnant Gustl” or 
dramas like “Der junge Medardus,” or 
long novels, like “Der Weg ins Freie,” 
he carried out the doctrines of the school. 
There was the same toying with aberrant 
types that we find in nearly all naturalism 
—-as though health were unnatural—and 
a peculiar penchant for morbidity one 
would expect in a physician interested 
in the vagaries of the inmates of his 
wards. 

But Schnitzler was clever and versa- 
tile, like Vienna, almost a humorist, and 
his pictures of Viennese life gave ac- 
curate and living glimpses of the back- 
ground of what was once the most bril- 
liant and most superficial capital in 
Europe. 

Now Vienna is starving, or at least 
a great many very respectable people 
in Vienna are in direst need of the com- 
monest essentials, as one may gather by 
requests that come for aid for even the 
professors in the university. To be sure 
the brilliance of the old life has not all 
faded. A friend sending a large and 
grotesquely lettered poster advertising 
an all-star production of “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” notes that “Vienna, 
even in its bankruptcy, spares neither 
time nor money when taste matters.” 
The war has not extinguished either the 
joie de vivre or Arthur Schnitzler. 


Of all the countries visited by the war 
Austria has suffered the most severe 
punishment. Dismembered, bankrupt, 
and starving, the country needs the most 
serious thought of all its leading think- 
ers and writers. What is Arthur 
Schnitzler writing, and what is Viennese 
society reading? His latest book is 
“Casanova’s Homecoming,”’* and by 1919 
it had gone into forty editions. 

He has selected a grotesque subject, 
quite in the manner of his ‘“Leutnant 
Gustl.” It is curious that a man living 
in a nation tottering to its fall should 
take time to think of Casanova. But 
Schnitzler’s Casanova is not the Casa- 
nova of the lengthy “Memoirs,” the man 
who in the peace of his German library 
lived over again in eight large volumes 
his stormy, wayward, and errant youth 
and young manhood. In spite of its 
numberless splashes of red ink, in spite 
of his naive egotism, the story and the 
man have their place in the world. One 
would go far and find few better pictures 
of Continental European life in the fifty 
years that preceded the Revolution; and 
the sketches of Rousseau, Voltaire, Fred- 
erick the Great, Catherine, to name only 
a few of the persons Casanova met in- 
timately—or reports that he did—are 
worth the ruck of frank animalism that 
he shamelessly records. He made 
friends, at least, and a number of notable 
ones, even Charles James Fox. 

The Casanova of Schnitzler is a quite 
different character. All the naiveté, all 
the charm has gone out of the man. He 
has only three consuming passions—a 
desire to annihilate Voltaire in a book 
he has projected, a longing to return to 
his home city, and, above all, a brazen 
selfishness. As he is on the point of 
being permitted to return to Venice he 
meets with old friends, an old mistress 
and her husband, whom he had not seen 
for sixteen years. Against his will he is 
persuaded to pay them a short visit, and 
while in their home he meets Marcolina, 
a heroine painted in the style of the 
Memoirs. He is fifty-five, she sixteen. 

It is not a love story. The real Casa- 
nova might have made it one, but 
Schnitzler is looking for the bizarre. He 
employs an utterly brutal plot. And the 
climax of the story is the horror of the 
girl, not at what he had done—such a 
turn would not be consistent with the 
Austrian ideal of a dénouement—but 
horror that she had been made love to 
by an old man. And poor Casanova, his 
charm gone, his trust in his powers 
evaporated, flies like a maimed animal in 
the dead of night, to his old home, to 
Venice, the city he has loved and longed 
for these many years, only to find him- 
self a stranger and his exploits for years 
forgotten. Disillusioned, he hides his 
shame in a delapidated inn. 


*Arthur Schnitzler, ‘“‘Casanova’s Heimfahrt.” S, 
Fischer Verlag, Berlin, 1918. 
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It is not a pretty story at best. It isa 
jeu desprit that somehow fails be- 
cause of its very brutality. “Leutnant 
Gustl” was charming because naive. 
But one can not make a bouquet of bur- 
dock leaves. And the failure is trebly 
significant as it shows the state of nerves 
which demands such a stimulant. 

It is a little complimentary to our 
national health, to Anglo-Saxon natural 
health, that during the war and after it 
writers of note in England and America 
selected themes worthy at least of the oc- 
casion. 

PHILO M. Buck, JR. 


Correspondence 


The Palestine Problem 
Once More 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Professor Frankfurter and Mr. Fried- 
man have replied in your columns to 
“The Problems of Palestine.” The former 
prints an often cited letter from Feisal 
approving the Zionist demands at the 
Peace Conference for a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. The whole signifi- 
cance of this letter depends entirely upon 
what interpretation of that vague phrase 
Professor Frankfurter and Dr. Weiz- 
mann gave to Feisal; and of this we 
are told absolutely nothing. The “Na- 
tional Home” has been made to mean 
little or everything by Zionists, as occa- 
sions demanded. To-day, Zionists inter- 
pret it as an autonomous Jewish State 
functioning within a decade. Did Feisal 
so understand it and did this letter, ac- 
cordingly, promise his codperation in 
turning an Arab country into a Jewish 
State? 

To answer Mr. Friedman’s chief er- 
ror, one may cite Mr. Morgenthau, who 
certainly understands present conditions 
in Poland if any one does: “We are not 
going to settle this Polish problem by 
sending a few thousand Jews to Pales- 
tine,” and this may be said of the Ru- 
manian and Russian problems. Even 
though an autonomous Jewish State could 
be set up, it would not change, “as if by 
miracle,” as a Zionist orator has ex- 
pressed it, the political or social status 
of the Jews in Middle Europe. To stop 
persecution and pogrom in the Ukraine, 
it is not necessary to deprive of their 
rights Christians and Mohammedans in 
Palestine. 

At the present moment, Zionism is the 
chief problem of Palestine, a little coun- 
try, somewhat larger than Vermont, con- 
taining ten thousand square miles. Six 
thousand square miles lie between the 
Jordan and the Mediterranean and have 
been governed by the British army; four 
thousand square miles lie east of the 
Jordan and have been under Arab rule 


since the defeat of the Turks. The Brit- 

ish census, taken recently, shows the 
population of this country to be 515,000 
Moslems, 65,000 Jews, 62,500 Christians, 
and 5,050 of other faiths, a total of 646,- 
850. Of this number, there are engaged 
in agriculture 69 per cent. of the Mos- 
lems, 46 per cent. of the Christians, and 
19 per cent. of the Jews. In the mandate 
which Britain now holds for this land, 
there is the express stipulation that in 
Palestine shall be established ‘a National 
Home for the Jewish people”—its boun- 
daries were not defined—provided that 
this could be done without prejudicing 
“the civil and religious rights of non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine.” 

Dr. Weizmann, a world figure in Zion- 
ism, has publicly stated that the autono- 
mous Jewish State (“A National Home 
for the Jewish people’) can be func- 
tioning within a decade. Obviously there 
are but two ways in which an Arab land 
can be thus speedily transformed into a 
Jewish State. The first is by forcing 
the Arabs to leave it. Mr. Nathan 
Straus, one of the three members of 
the National Advisory Committee of 
American Zionists, recently hinted at 
this method in a few simple words: “The 
Mohammedans (i. e., the Palestinian 
Arabs) will find something else to do 
or some place else to live.” Secondly, 
and this is the usual Zionist contention, 
the Arabs will be permitted to live where 
they are now, while the Zionists, with 
one hand, will shower them with all the 
blessings of modern civilization, and 
with the other, engulf them with Ru- 
manian, Polish, and Russian immigrants 
—‘no less than a million Jews in the next 
six years” is the enthusiastic hope of 
Dr. Weizmann. It is beside the mark to 
point out that so large an immigration 
is an utter impossibility, for it would 
crush the economic life of the country 
and make of Palestine a vast asylum to 
be supported by charity; it is enough to 
observe what Zionism would like to do. 
The Arabs can not escape this second 
deluge because, to cite Dr. Weizmann 
for the last time, “immigration into 
Palestine will be controlled by a Jewish 
body on which the English Government 
will be represented.” 

In addition to overpowering the Arabs 
in this way, Zionists aim to control the 
country through special privileges, “‘spe- 
cial legislation in behalf of the Jews 
; in the development of agri- 
cultural and manufacturing industries,” 
to cite a Zionist authority; or, to re- 


fer to their formal demand upon the 


Peace Conference, through a “priority 
in any concession for public works or 
the development of the natural re- 
sources of Palestine,” a rather far-reach- 
ing monopoly, to be enjoyed by a “Coun- 


cil representing the Jews of Palestine 


and of the world.” The Zionist lab- 
orer is not to be outdone by the Zion- 





ist statesman or financier. This is made 
plain by a quotation from a letter written 
by a Palestine Zionist and reprinted in 
the April number of the Maccabaean, 
published by the Zionist organization of 
America: “In a previous note I touched 
on the question of Arab labor for Jewish 
enterprises. I then indicated the uncom- 
promising attitude of the organized Jew- 
ish laborer in Palestine, who demands 
that Hebrew labor only shall be used for 
all public and other works undertaken 
by the Zionist organization. As he in- 
variably adds the demand that all indus- 
trial as well as agricultural enterprise 
should be controlled, through nationaliza- 
tion of land, by the Zionist organization, 
representing the Jewish people, this 
policy virtually amounts to a boycott of 
all Arab labor on Jewish works—a policy 
which obviously may have a serious reac- 
tion on the Palestine fellah.” Quite ob- 
viously. ; 

The ever increasing unrest in Pales- 
tine is not caused by imperialism, dirty 
politics, militarism, the effendi, absentee 
landlords, or the “Sons of Belial,’ as the 
Maccabaean wittily calls Jew and Gentile 
who oppose Zionism. It is caused by a 
very simple thought that has come to 
Palestinians—that possibly they them- 
selves have more right to decide the fu- 
ture of their own country than have New 
York or London Zionists. This thought 
is strengthened by certain statements 
which must be false if Zionism is true. 
The first is from the Palestine News, the 
official journal of the Egyptian Expedi- 
tionary Force, November, 1918. 

Text of declaration agreed to between the 
British and French Governments and communi- 
cated to the President of the United States 
of America. 

The aim which France and Great Britain 
have in view in waging war in the East is to 
ensure the complete and final emancipation of 
all those peoples so long oppressed by the 
Turks, and to establish national governments 
and administrations which shall derive their 
authority from the initiative and free will of 
the peoples themselves. 

The second is the twelfth of the famous 
fourteen points: “The Turkish portions 
of the present Ottoman Empire should 
be assured a secure sovereignty but the 
other nationalities which are now under 
Turkish rule should be assured an un- 
doubted security of life and an absolutely 
unmolested opportunity of autonomous 
development.” President Wilson can not 
believe that the autonomous development 
of an unmolested Arab country will ever 
result in a Jewish State. 

The third, to cite but one more, is the 
proviso in what Zionists have called their 
Magna Charta: ‘Nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and re- 
ligious rights of non-Jewish communi- 
ties in Palestine.” How Zionism deals 


with this clause has been shown in part; 
it is enough to say that special privilege 
is the foundation stone of the Zionist 
State. 
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Zionists have recently announced the 
launching of a National loan of $125,- 
000,000, of which America will be ex- 
pected to take a large share. In an 
article “A Key to Palestinian Treasures” 
the Maccabaean calls attention to a Zion- 
ist volume designed “to open the eyes 
of investors and of the general public to 
the vast industrial resources, hitherto 
undeveloped,” of Palestine, whose “‘indus- 
trial potentialities have been enormously 
underrated.” These “treasures” and 
these “resources” Zionism seeks to take 
away from Palestinians as she seeks to 
take away control of their country. This 
should not be tolerated. Unfortunately 
in our own land, Zionism has a great 
ally—the general ignorance of present 
conditions in Palestine and of the aims 
and methods of political Zionists. When 
the facts become known, there will be 
but little sympathy for a movement that 
would force upon the Holy Land a State 
based on special privileges which the 
maintenance of asylums and hospitals, 
however generously administered, can 
never palliate and which an inaccurate 
and misleading propaganda can never 
justify. 

EDWARD BLIss REED 

New Haven, Conn., June 24 


Small Grants for Scientitic 


Research 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I have read with great interest the 
article of Dr. Arthur Gordon Webster in 
your issue of June 30, in which he dis- 
cusses research and organization some- 
what in context with an earlier paper 
of my own in The Weekly Review bearing 
a similar title. 

With a single exception, I have no 
desire to take issue with any of Dr. 
Webster’s statements, which seem to be 
chiefly expressive of opinion to which 
his long and honorable experience un- 
doubtedly entitles him. He seems to 
imply in a sentence fifteen lines from 
the end of his article that the National 
Research Council is committed to the 
policy of not giving grants of moderate 
size for specific research purposes. This 
is quite inaccurate, as regards both the 
policy of the Council and its actual prac- 
tices. It has made not a few such grants 
during the present year and has only 
been prevented by the limitation of its 
resources, unfortunately somewhat exag- 
gerated by Dr. Webster, from making 
still others. It is also true that a con- 
siderable part of its resources is at pres- 
ent devoted to the administration ex- 
pense of the central organization, but 
it is sincerely believed—and there is in 
support of this view a large body of de- 
cidedly competent opinion—that in the 
long run this expenditure will result in 
very much larger financial assistance to 


the individual investigator than could be 
secured by any other method. Time will 
undoubtedly show whether this expecta- 
tion is well founded or not. 
JAMES R. ANGELL 
Chairman National Research Council 
Washington, D. C., June 26 


‘*The Law or the Cadi2”’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Again you have struck a most im- 
portant keynote in your excellent edi- 
torial article, “The Law or the Cadi?” 
Where law is indefinite and uncertain, 
so that a conscientious and public-spirited 
citizen may unexpectedly find himself 
branded as a criminal, elementary justice 
is flouted in the most scandalous manner. 

The most flagrant example of such 
lawless lawmaking has been on the 
statute-books of the United States for 
nearly half a century; and the vilest mo- 
tives have been wantonly attributed to 
all who have ventured to suggest its re- 
peal or radical modification. Under the 
guise of combating the spread of porno- 
graphic literature among school children, 
Anthony Comstock succeeded in per- 
suading the Congress of 1873 to enact a 
law imposing heavy penalties on the 
sending of “obscene” literature through 
the mails. Other equally vague adjec- 
tives were also included in the original 
law and in amendments made to it from 
time to time, such as “lewd, lascivious, 
indecent, filthy.” None of these was 
guarded or defined in any specific way. 
Throughout the succeeding years, this 
apparently well-intended legislation has 
gradually been perverted to the suppres- 
sion of hygienic and medical knowledge 
and the emasculation of American litera- 
ture and art. Men and women of the 
finest character and the highest aims 
have been arrested, and in many cases 
subjected to heavy fine or imprisonment. 
Nearly every one of the States has copied 
this statutory atrocity almost verbatim, 
save for dealing with the sale or exhibi- 
tion of the vaguely described literature 
rendered unmailable by the Federal law. 
In scandalous invasion of the most pri- 
mary rights of the individual, even the 
private possession of works of literature 
or art deemed by certain self-appointed 
censors to come within the law has been 
penalized; and homes have been im- 
pudently invaded and personal property 
openly stolen in the guise of law-en- 
forcement. 

As you have well argued, it is the 
right of every citizen to know in advance 
whether in performing a given act he is 
a criminal or not. Under the foregoing 
laws, no person writing a single line in 
any way touching on sex can be safe for 
a moment, or can tell what some partic- 
ular jury may decide in his case. His 
purity of motive and the value of his 





public service will profit him nothing. It 
is a monstrous situation, and has created 
a censorship which has wrought untold 
evil. There would be no insuperable 
obstacle to the drafting of a decent 
statute, clearly defining pornography, 
and safeguarding the immature against 
its appeal. Surely the time has come to 
take this matter, as well as the subject- 
matter of the Lever Act, out of the hands 
of the Cadis, and to remove the liberties 
of citizens from the prejudices or notions 
of individual judges or juries. Nothing 
less than this is sane democracy. 
JAMES F. MORTON, JR. 
New York, June 12 


Begging the Question 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


In these days of reconstruction noth- 
ing is more essential than that the 
peoples of the world should, as far as 
possible, understand one another’s habit- 
ual ways of thinking; the intellectual 
processes normal to each, if I may so put 
it. And this understanding, so far as it 
can be gained at all, must, for the most 
part, be determined from the attitude, 
sayings and writings, of the leaders, po- 
litical, economic, literary, and _ profes- 
sorial in the respective countries whose 
peoples must learn to live in peace 
together. 

In the case of Germany not her break- 
ing of promise after promise so much as 
the reasons she, through her leaders, 
has put forth in justification of the 
broken promise that is significant. This 
manner, as I have followed it during the 
past six years, is one of constantly 
begging the question. Of this manner 
the following taken from the close of 
Paul Rohrbach’s “German Reflections,” 
Atlantic Monthly for May, offers an 
example as typical as it is disheartening: 

Germany is criticized for the manifesto is- 
sued by a group of professors early in the 
war, which denied the atrocities in Belgium. 
This manifesto has been bandied about in the 
newspapers of the world for five years. How- 
ever, on July 27, 1915, a declaration by ninety 
high officials, leading statesmen, professors, and 
publicists, was presented to the Imperial Chan- 
cellor and later published, protesting against 
annexation, and demanding that any peace 
should be accepted which left Germany’s pre- 
war status unimpaired. This document, which 
I personally signed, has remained practically 
unknown. 

The relative fame of the men who 
signed the manifesto which has been 
“bandied about” and that of the signers 
of the “unknown” document need not be 
discussed. The mental process which in 
arguing against one thing calls attention 
to a wholly different thing is the well- 
known one of the small boy who when 
accused of stealing jam declares he hasn’t 
touched the cake. 

ALFRED M. BROOKS 

Indiana University, 

Bloomington, Ind., May 12 
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Book Reviews 
The Special Case of 


Henry James 


Tue Letters or Henry JAMEs. 
edited by Percy Lubbock. 2 vols. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

ENRY JAMES was, as he himself 
might have said—after whatever 

preliminary, explanatory, apologetic or 
decorative flourishes, arabesques, and 
festoons of qualification, setting off the 
ultimately announced monosyllable as a 
toad of jade is set off by an elaborately 
chased ring of Roman gold—a very 
special “case.” He has been fortunate 
in an editor who understands and rel- 
ishes the peculiarities of the case. In 
an admirable introduction, Mr. Lubbock 
passes to the centre of his subject and 
reveals an impassioned artistic imagina- 
tion in the covert of an uneventful life 
going through cycles of “vivid and in- 
cessant adventure,” immersed in the ex- 
ploration of a brimming consciousness, 
with a “determined deafness to irrele- 
vant voices.” There is a passage some- 
where in Pater which recommends liv- 
ing so intensely with art that the drift 
and débris of our days shall come to be 
as if it were not. Henry James attempted 
to follow the precept. After his stu- 
diously uninvolved settlement in England 
in his house at Rye, he sits in the midst 
of his own imaginative creations, looking 
out upon the workaday world as the un- 
civilized border and frontier of his 
realm, and even upon the “high-feed- 
ing, champagne-quaffing, orchid-arrang- 
ing” stratum of society as but a kind of 
game-preserve and stalking-ground for 
his amused discrimination. 

The two volumes of letters richly illus- 
trate the editor’s generalizations and the 
author’s relations with a considerable 
number of fellow craftsmen, including 
William James, Charles Eliot Norton, 
W. D. Howells, R. L. Stevenson, Edmund 
Gosse, Sidney Colvin, A. C. Benson, 
H. G. Wells, Mrs. Wharton, Hugh Wal- 
pole and Compton Mackenzie. There is 
one general criticism to be made of the 
exhibition. The letters seem to have been 
edited, perhaps unconsciously, to empha- 
size the completeness of James’s English 
adoption. Beginning at the point where 
attractions of the motherland conquered 
him, they illuminate his American past 
only by reference; and they flash but a 
scanty ray upon his French period and 
his association with Flaubert, Tur- 
genyev, and Maupassant. Henry James 
had himself, to be sure, in his last years, 
prepared three autobiographic volumes 
whieh should have presented his aspiring 
youth and early manhood. Unhappily 
for us, the facts of his first quarter cen- 
tury deliquesced under his latest inspec- 
tion of them into a bright rolling mist 


Selected and 





of dissolving impressions. Mr. Lubbock’s 
collection does not dissipate this mist. 
The first letter is of 1869, when the 
writer was twenty-five. There are only 
nine letters from his twenty-fifth to his 
thirtieth year. For the years from 
sixty-one to seventy-two there are five- 
hundred pages. By this disproportionate 
emphasis upon the sexagenarian outlook, 
Mr. Lubbock becomes an accomplice of 
the author, who, in his New York edition, 
strove so diligently and with so little 
applause to obliterate the evidence of his 
literary evolution. 

Still, if the first volume doesn’t present 
him in the spring it presents him in the 
early summer of his talent, with ample 
material for correcting one’s impression 
that Henry James was always that 
august ambassadorial presence which 
some fifteen years ago revisited the 
American scene, and grew so weary “Of 
the perpetual effort of trying to ‘do jus- 
tice’ to what one doesn’t like.” There is, 
for example, a spirited picture of him 
at thirty-five as guest at a Scotch house- 
party, riding all day and dancing all 
night, and, after breakfast, bolting from 
the library to escape the morning ser- 
vice, “read by the worthy Nevin, the 
American Episcopal Chaplain.” One has 
here, what the elderly memoirs do not 
afford, a glimpse of a three-dimensioned 
man with direct and prompt reactions, 
whose hand of help would have warmth 
and a grip. And so a few years later it 
goes out across the South Seas, full of 
the cordialest comfort and the finest 
praise, to R. L. Stevenson; and so with a 
firmness of somewhat stoical sympathy 
to his old friend, Miss Grace Norton: 

Don’t melt too much into the universe, but 
be as solid and dense and fixed as you can. 
We all live together, and those of us who love 
and know, live so most. We help each other 
—even unconsciously each in our own effort, 
we lighten the effort of others, we contribute 
to the sum of success, make it possible for 
others to live. Sorrow comes in great waves 
—no one can know better than you—but it 
rolls over us, and though it may almost smother 
us it leaves us on the spot, and we know that 
if it is strong, we are stronger, inasmuch as 
it passes and we remain. Everything 
will pass, and serenity and accepted mysteries 
and disillusionments, and the tenderness of a 
few good people, and new opportunities and 
ever so much of life, in a word, will remain. 

The difference in style between the 
first and second volumes is as the differ- 
ence between “The American” and “The 
Wings of a Dove’; and some of the 
scraps of literary criticism in the first 
will make devotees of the “later James” 
rub their eyes. In 1884, for instance, 
James is infatuated by the “truly infer- 
nal intelligence of art, form, and manner” 
in Daudet, Goncourt, and Zola—‘“‘in spite 
of their ferocious pessimism and their 
handling of unclean things.” Accord- 
ingly, he lectures W. D. Howells, whom 
he desires to regard as the great Ameri- 
can naturalist, on the presence of “ro- 
mantic phantoms” in his work. In 1891, 


still faithful to sensuous presentation, he 
lectures Stevenson on the importance of 
“visibility” in narrative: ‘‘No theory is 
kind to us that cheats us of seeing.” 
Kipling he had hailed as a prodigious in- 
fant monster, containing perhaps the 
seeds of an English Balzac; but by 1897, 
“my view of his prose future has much 
shrunken in the light of one’s increas- 
ingly observing how little of life he can 
make use of. Almost nothing civilized 
save steam and patriotism—and the lat- 
ter only in verse, while I kate it so, 
especially mixed up with God and good- 
ness, that that half spoils my enjoyment 
of his great talent. Almost nothing of 
the complicated soul or of the female 
form or of any question of shades— 
which latter constitute, to my sense, the 
real formative literary discipline. ; 
He has come steadily from the less simple 
in subject to the more simple.” There 
we have the cue for James’s seces- 
sion from the naturalists who exploited 
peasants, savages, and the “scum of the 
earth.” 

In the second volume it is interesting 
to observe the development of esthetic 
“detachment” and the growing predom- 
inance of a kind of amorous artistic 
egoism. Any one wno is so fortunate as 
to be able to recall one’s first love affair 
will remember how, under the influence 
of that delicious intoxicant, one desired 
to make over the world, including the be- 
loved object, in one’s own sense. Nothing 
possessed any value excepting the glam- 
our of a relation created by this private 
passion. The great disillusion came when 
one discovered that the “beloved object” 
was not a figment of the imagination, 
plastic to the stress of one’s desire, but 
real, a thing-in-itself, with a sense of its 
own, and purposes more or less ftxed and 
inflexible, and characteristics and angles 
and likes and antipathies, all with their 
own independent centre, which rebelled, 
like a little Ireland, against one’s re- 
shaping and assimilative dream. The 
world was Henry James’s sweetheart; 
but, in his grand “Platonic” passion for 
it, he became so incurably amorous, so 
smitten with the superiority of his own 
outlook, so abounding in his own sense, 
that he tended to crush the objective real- 
ity out of whatever he embraced and to 
substitute for it the personal truth, the 
vraie vérité, of the impressionist. 

Reading another man’s novel, he re- 
ports to his novelist friends—to Mr. 
Wells, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Wharton— 
means, for him, rewriting it. He at- 
tempts to recount for Mr. Gosse a story 
he had heard Maupassant tell about two 
Englishmen and a monkey; the little tale, 
as he reproduces it, sounds like a two- 
page summary of “The Golden Bowl.” 
But quite the most astonishing avowal 
of his final disrespect for objective fact 
occurs in a long letter to his nephew, 
with reference to some alterations in his 
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quotations from the letters of William 
James, included in “Notes of a Son 
and Brother.” “Everything the letters 
meant,” he writes, ‘‘affected me so, in all 
the business, as of our old world only, 
mine and his alone together, with every 
item of it, intimately known and remem- 
bered by me, that I daresay I did in- 
stinctively regard it at last as all my 
truth, to do what I would with.” Henry’s 
mature sense with reference to Lincoln 
dictates, for example, the alteration of 
William’s “poor old Abe” to “poor old 
Abraham”; because ‘“‘never, never, under 
our Father’s roof did we talk of Abe’— 
in spite of William’s testimony to the 
contrary. How can one help saying that 
Henry appears to have prized his im- 
pression of his brother more than he 
prized his brother! This must strike 
anyone but the enamored artist as art’s 
unpardonable affront to life. 

It is, of course, because people do not 
understand the nature of his “interest,” 
or because they do not share his inter- 
est, that his works and his letters, too, 
seem often inadequately supplied with 
subjects. In his later years he lost those 
“clear Greek eyes” that Heine praised in 
Goethe, which see things as all men in 
their lucid intervals see them. Things 
in themselves came to have no relish for 
him; they were savorless till he had 
treated and modified them. Not the ob- 
ject but the quantity and quality of emo- 
tion existing between him and the object 
—this is the subject over which he bends 
and broods in ecstatic scrutiny. When 
between the crackling of his fire and the 
preparation of tea, he attacks his ac- 
cumulated mail, he is above reporting 
news or discussing politics, religion, or 
even literature. His “problem,” as he 
sees it, is merely to establish a “rela- 
tion.” One can establish a relation by 
a page of diffuse apology for not writing 
sooner and two pages more of diffuse 
compliment keyed up by a rapturous ref- 
erence to some earlier pleasant relation 
with one’s correspondent—perhaps the 
mutual enjoyment of half-forgotten cups 
of tea, at the faint recollection of which, 
mingled with the fragrance of some 
earlier English summer, one still, at the 
age of sixty-six, “throbs” or “vibrates” 
or “thrills” or “palpitates.” There is 
abundance of affectionate phrase and 
gesture in the letters. Many of them 
end with an embrace; some with a 
courtly bow and lips lightly touched to 
the finger-tips—“Yours, dear Mrs. Cotes, 
most constantly.” But consider this con- 
clusion from a letter to his relatives in 
America: “I embrace you all—Alice 
longer than the rest—and am—with 
much actuality of emotion, ever your 
Henry.” Actuality of emotion ?—doubt- 
less, doubtless. And yet if, in bending 
over a fair lady’s hand, one does just 
manage for a moment to forget “all ut- 
terly” about counting one’s own pulsa- 


tions, to forget even to consider whether 
one’s emotion is actual or not, how that 
brief oblivion of the introspective sense 
deepens the sense of actuality, and dis- 
embarrasses the heart! 

The artistic justification of the slow- 
moving second volume with its somewhat 
excessively presented elderly author 
laboring heavily under the burden of 
declining his invitations, and with two 
new books from Mr. Wells on his desk 
still to read and acknowledge, is that it 
struggles through at last to a grand 
climax of disillusion and of moral com- 
mitment and passion. In 1912 James’s 
American attachment had become “pre- 
historic,” and his English residence he 
regarded as merely an emancipation. 
Politics, he wrote to Mrs. Ward, are fun 
for young people who are “in,” but in- 
sipid to the “lone and detached, the ab- 
jectly literary and unenrolled alien,” 
cherishing his “blest freedoms and im- 
munities.” With his characteristic spec- 
tatorial note, he writes in 1913 to Mrs. 
Henry White in America apropos of the 
“queer Democratic régime’: “But we 
must all wait, mustn’t we? And I do 
indeed envy you both your interesting 
opportunity for doing so, in a front box 
at the comedy, or tragedy, the fine old 
American show, that is, whatever turn 
it takes; it will all give you, these next 
months, so much to look at and talk about 
and expertly appreciate.” O these su- 
perior persons, these expert tasters of 
life—Mrs. White in her “box,” Henry 
James in his! The death of his brother 
in 1910 had startled him there. A pro- 
tracted, excruciating illness had taken 
him temporarily out of it, wailing like 
Philoctetes, forthright and simple, “I 
have had a hell of a time.” But the war, 
to borrow a figure from “The Golden 
Bowl,” burst in, “like policemen into an 
opium den,” and broke up all the box- 
parties of that champagne-quaffing, 
orchid-arranging, finely-perceptive Eng- 
lish society in the shelter of which James 
had watched the “show.” And then, like 
old Sir Roger de Coverley, forgetting 
that he was at a play, quite forgetting 
that all the world’s but a stage, James 
began to cry out straight from the hot 
indignation of his heart against the ac- 
tors—against “those two infamous au- 
tocrats,” against Mr. Wilson, against 
“neutral” America, against all the mean- 
ing and preparation of the smiling hypo- 
critic years. And so at last he had com- 
mitted himself, and had lost his specta- 
torial immunity, and was in for it 
shoulder to shoulder with all sorts of 
people who never notice nuances. Sol- 
emnly, with full soul, as a maid takes her 
marriage vows, aS a man receives the 
water of baptism, as a knight kisses his 
sword, as a dying man receives the sacra- 
ment, so, and with such “actuality of 
emotion,” Henry James became an Eng- 
lish citizen. 


How the whole tone and quality of 
even a very distinguished man who has 
lacked it may be transformed by the in- 
flowing of the national life, the reader 
may consider for himself as he com- 
pares the already quoted message of sym- 
pathy to Grace Norton with this passage 
of 1915 addressed to the wife of a young 
officer who fell in battle: 


I can’t pretend to utter to you words of 
“consolation”—vainest of dreams: for what is 
your suffering but the measure of his virtue, 
his charm and his beauty ?—everything we so 
loved him for. But I see you marked with 
his glory too, and so intimately associated with 
his noble legend, with the light of it about you, 
and about his children, always, and the precious 
privilege of making him live again whenever 
one approaches you; convinced as I am that 
you will rise, in spite of the unspeakable lacera- 
tions, to the greatness of all this and feel it 
carry you in a state of sublime privilege. 

I don’t know why I presume to say 
such things—I mean poor things only of mine, 
to you, all stricken and shi aken as you are— 
and then again I know how any touch of his 
noble humanity must be unspeakably dear to 
you, and that you'll go on getting the fragrance 
of them wherever he passed. . . . I live 
with you in thought every step of the long way. 


STUART P. SHERMAN 


Patrolling the Narrow Seas 


THE Dover Partror, 1915-1917. By Admiral 
Sir Reginald Bacon, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., 
D.S.O.; in two volumes. With illustra- 
tions, charts and plans, and diagrams. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
HE full flavor of these volumes is only 

for a seaman who has served in 
patrol work. He will understand Ad- 
miral Bacon’s massive admiration for 
those who in daily peril and discomfort 
keep the seas in small boats; he will 
share the grim contempt of a foe that 
with all advantages let himself be gradu- 
ally strangled in port; he will relish the 
fine scorn of the swivel-chair fleet which 
loves to tell pilot skippers how to run 
their stations; he will thrill to the rude 
ballads between the chapters, which con- 
vey the tense spirit of the little squad- 
rons in the Straits of Dover. 

In April, 1915, Admiral Bacon took 
charge of the Dover Patrol, relieving 
that gallant Admiral Hood who went 
down gloriously at Jutland. Admiral 
Bacon was an expert in ordnance and sub- 
marines. His mission was to keep the 
ferry to Calais open, and contain the 
enemy destroyers now strongly based in 
Ostend and Zeebrugge. He found the 
channel guarded by driftnets and a sur- 
face patrol. He introduced the new prin- 
ciple of fixed mine barrages, with in- 
cidental nets, and of worrying the coast 
batteries by unexpected bombardments. 
The German air raids enforced special 
defensive provisions at the mouth of the 
Thames. Meanwhile he prepared a most 
ingenious landing on the Belgian coast in 
connection with the army. It was sus- 
pended owing to the unreadiness of the 
army, though after Admiral Bacon was 
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relieved late in 1917, Admiral Keyes shoals were in mine-sowing days the 


used the plans, in small part, for the im- 
mortal, if chiefly spectacular, raid at 
Zeebrugge. 

In all, that nasty mixing of water off 
Dover required twenty-four types of 
ships to guard it. Soon all became more 
or less subsidiary to processes of mining 
and countermining. Despite the thin 
surface patrol—at most Admiral Bacon 
disposed of four modern destroyers, and 
the transport guard was at times reduced 
to one—the Germans early gave up the 
use of the gun and torpedo in favor of 
the mine laid by submarines. The British 
mine-sweeping force covered a total of 
300,000 miles in the most perilous duty, 
suffering as many casualties as there 
were men in the force at any given mo- 
ment. This was merely one of the func- 
tions of the indefatigable trawlers fleet. 

Nothing was ever easy on the Dover 
patrol, but after October, 1916, when in 
one day 15 miles of nets and staggered 
mines were laid off the Belgian coast, 
things went better. While the mine lay- 
ers were still at work they had the joy 
of seeing five water-spouts rise. For 
months Admiral Bacon’s slow monitors 
anchored with immunity for night guard, 
bombarding at will in the daytime. The 
Admiral fairly chuckles and snorts when 
he recounts this continued insult to the 
German Navy, as represented by its de- 
stroyers and submarines. In the period- 
ical bombardments such ingenious de- 
vices were used as observation stations— 
iron tripods—freely planted and lifted 
ten miles from shore in the shallow seas. 
Aside from such bombardments many 
heavy naval guns were landed success- 
fully. 

It was the trawlers—able fishing 
steamers of some 200 to 300 tons— 
that did the heavy work of the patrol. 
Whether for mine sweeping, visit and 
search, guard, or combat they never 
failed to do what was asked of them. 
Officered by fishermen and merchantmen, 
carrying a deck crew of only six, formid- 
able for their big 7.5 howitzers amid- 
ships, they magnificently represented the 
spirit of the old privateers—and with- 
out the lure of prize money. So effective 
were they that a couple of dozen amply 
protected the vast traffic between Dover 
and Dungeness against gunfire and the 
torpedo. 

An even greater sacrifice was involved 
in the service of the little drifters which 
laid and repaired the nets. Unable to 
fight and too slow to run, for years they 
steadily did the most gruelling of tasks 
within range of the German shore bat- 
teries and within striking distance of the 
submarines and destroyers. No lands- 
man can imagine the toil and hardship 
of their day’s task. 

The British submarines stood guard 
at the nets, and especially were useful 
for tidal surveys. The usually dangerous 


safest thoroughfares. It was important 
to know the depth hour by hour, and the 
standard tide tables were inadequate. 
Equally, landing or bombardment re- 
quired the most accurate knowledge of 
local tidal conditions. Most of this new 
survey the submarines accomplished. 

The much advertised eighty-foot Mo- 
tor Launches (M.L.S.) were a failure 
as patrol craft—being unable to take the 
ordinary beating of a half gale. They 
served, however, a useful incidental pur- 
pose in laying smoke screens. Their 
yachtsmen, commanders, and crews han- 
dled them with intrepidity. 

For months after the Belgian mine 
blockade was laid, there was little trouble 
with German “subs.” Owing to the stress 
of weather and the neglect of the Ad- 
miralty it was allowed to fall into dis- 
repair, and danger zones immediately 
multiplied. The barrage was relaid in 
July of 1916, the whole twelve miles of 
mines and nets being put down in one 
and a half hours, as against seven in 
1915. The work was done under long 
range bombardment and within sight of 
the impotent German flotillas. In No- 
vember, 1916, the cross channel mine 
barrage south of the straits, between 
Folkestone and Gris-Nez, was well begun. 
No sooner was the indispensable ferry to 
France made safe than the Admiralty, 
Sir Eric Geddes being now First Lord, 
appointed a Barrage Committee over Ad- 
miral Bacon’s head and proposed separat- 
ing the mining from the surface opera- 
tions. Meanwhile the Admiralty had 
constantly meddled with local disposi- 
tions. “It was such foolery,” writes Ad- 
miral Bacon. “There was I with a possi- 
ble destroyer raid at my door, the Downs 
to protect, the French coast to keep from 
molestation, and there at the Admiralty 
was an irresponsible committee, trying 
to get orders given to me as to how I 
should dispose my patrols to suit their 
theories.” The bitterness of such in- 
terference rankles through the pages of 
this book. “If a country is to get the 
best from its Admirals and Generals, it 
should see that they are treated with at 
least as much consideration as is usually 
accorded to domestic servants.” 

For this lucid and sailor-like account 
of an essential service Admiral Bacon 
deserves praise. One is glad that he has 
spoken out. It is less for himself than 
for his men, whose patient guardianship 
of sea routes has been effaced by the 
fireworks of the Zeebrugge affair. In 
the articles and official papers of Ad- 
miral Sims and in Lord Fisher’s “Memo- 
ries and Records” we may read the same 
story of administration hampering the 
free conduct of local operations. Wash- 
ington undertook to dictate to Admiral 
Sims the conduct of the patrols in the 
Irish sea. It is time we realized that 
while war and navy departments are 


necessary, victory in the field or sea is 
generally won in spite of them, and by 
evading their control. 

While the directness and vigor of Ad- 
miral Bacon’s narrative is its chief at- 
traction, with his generous enthusiasm 
for his men, he also gives fine hints on 
strategic plans. Guessing how the enemy 
will take a thing is half the battle. For 
example, the abandoned Belgian mine 
barrage remained intact for months, 
though unguarded, because it was strung 
with light buoys. The Germans simply 
couldn’t imagine lighting a mine field, 
and kept away, fearing some ingenious 
deviltry. To Navy folk these volumes are 
peculiarly instructive. They are equally 
interesting to the intelligent landsman. 


Seconds 


Tue Power or A Lit. By Johan Bojer. New 
York: Moffat, Yard and Company. 
Many Junes. By Archibald Marshall. 

York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
Mrs. WarrEN’s DauGuTer. A story of the 

Woman’s Movement. By Sir Harry John- 

ston. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany. 

HERE is a kind of commodity regu- 

larly put upon the market by con- 
scientious manufacturers under the label 
“second.” Very slight imperfections of 
material or workmanship place an 
article in this classification: anything 
that marks it as inferior or below stand- 
ard. A good thing often for the canny 
consumer and a square deal all round. 
An artist, even as novelist, is not a 
manufacturer, can not always do his best 
work, or know it for better or worse 
when it is done. Nor can his publisher 
be favorably placed for delicate discrim- 
ination. All his enterprises are risky 
and, in the nature of things, all his geese 
are swans till further notice. One can 
not quite see him suggesting, “This is a 
probably inferior book by a distinguished 
writer: taking it as such, it is, we trust, 
worth reading.” Upon the reviewer, 
therefore, falls the ungracious office of 
label-sticker. He can only make the best 
of it; as by recording the opinion, for 
instance, that the three novels above 
listed are not up to the best of their re- 
spective makers, and are in that not too 
invidious sense “seconds.” 

“The Power of a Lie” has been 
crowned by the French Academy; and 
the present English version is furnished 
with an introduction by that eminent 
critic, Hall Caine. Mr. Caine says that 
he has no hesitation in pronouncing 
it a great book, and uses italics in so 
saying. He descants upon its wonderful 
atmosphere, its scenes of beauty and 
pathos, the importance of its theme, the 
truth of its characterization; and then 
proceeds with a kind of deprecating 
unction to show how the story fails of 
greatness. I have little respect for the 
Manxman’s habitual sentimentalism; but 
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I think he is right about this book. It is 
a book of darkness, not only an utter- 
ance but a labored utterance of the 
gloomiest mood of northern melancholy. 
There is an idea or a moral in all of 
Bojer’s tales, as in all Scandinavian fic- 
tion, Andersen or Ibsen, Nexé or Lager- 
léf. Fortunately for him, the first of his 
books to be offered in English was that 
in which his mood or moral reached its 
highest pitch of optimism. What won 
us in “The Great Hunger” was the in- 
domitable hopefulness of its conclusion: 
“Honor to thee, O spirit of man. Thou 
givest a soul to the world, thou settest 
it a goal, thou art the hymn that lifts 
it into harmony; therefore turn back 
unto thyself, lift high thy head and meet 
proudly the evil that comes to thee. Ad- 
versity can crush thee, death can blot 
thee out, yet art thou still unconquerable 
and eternal.” 


In “The Face of the World,” which was 
the next novel to reach those of us who 
have no Norwegian, we come down a 
peg. Here again the central figure is 
conquered by the world, his fine dreams 
are brought to nothing; and all that res- 
cues him from despair and moral death 
is the revelation that only in the dream- 
ers lies hope for the world; and that so 
long as men dream they are not to 
be altogether despaired of. Then, in 
“Treacherous Ground,” the author cau- 
tions us not to take the dreamer as 
dreamer for our model; creates a malign 
dreamer, “a tyrant, an egoist, an uplifter 
who tries to forget his own sins by 
charging them up to society,” and who in 
his blind pursuit of his own way brings 
ruin to others. And finally, in “The 
Power of a Lie,” he finds and leaves us 
in a world dominated by little motives 
and impulses, where the liar and traitor 
persuades himself, as well as his com- 
munity, of his virtue, and becomes a force 
for good; while his honest victim seals 
his official disgrace by crime. “If I had 
to believe this,” says Mr. Caine, not with- 
out reason, “I should also have to believe 
that there is no knowledge of right and 
wrong in the heart of man, no sense of 
sin, that conscience is only a juggling 
fiend, and that the presiding power in 
the world not only is not God, but the 
devil.” 

I am more and more constrained to feel 
that with Mr. Marshall it is “Trollope or 
nothing.” The more he departs from his 
model the less he is himself—the self who 
in the jangled years just before the war 
charmed us with his amenity and his old- 
style preoccupations. The Trollopean 
method is episodic, and Mr. Marshall has 
generally succeeded with it. When he 
essays the larger scale, as in “Sir Harry” 
and the present story, the result is less 
happy. “Many Junes” is a rambling, dis- 
jointed series or sequence of episodes in 


- often 


the life of an extremely disagreeable 
Englishman. Hugh Lelacheur is a prig, 
a snob, and an egotist. We are to see 
him at the very end “loosening up” more 
or less, realizing his faults and his fail- 
ures, and making atonement to the 
woman he has sacrificed to his pride. But 
who cares, by that time? A Darcy who 
married his Miss deBourgh, whose honor 
is of the sort that compels him to marry 
a woman he does not love, but permits 
him to insult her freely and consistently 
in the act and state of marriage, is some- 
thing of a bore in this day of the world. 
We are mildly glad that he has a change 
of heart, after many Junes. But he re- 
mains a depressing specimen of British 
manhood. The one person in the story 
we really warm to is Hugh’s sister Anne, 
and her story is virtually told by the end 
of the first episode. 


Thirdly, we may take rueful note of 
“Mrs. Warren’s Daughter’’—we who re- 
sponded so joyously to the freshness and 
warmth of the extraordinary Vic- 
torian-Georgian panorama, “The Gay- 
Dombeys.” That was not an orderly 
book, nor could its proportions be ad- 
mired: a jumble of description which was 
rambling, dialogue which was 
often distended, and familiar commentary 
which was not seldom over-familiar. But 
it was a friendly jumble; and somehow 
the effect of the whole performance was 
generous, an effect of profusion rather 
than of diffusion. The biographical 
character was not so much of its sub- 
stance as of its quality. We felt that 
“Sir Harry (or Sir Eustace) and His 
Times” might have been the title; it 
was in no shallow sense the story of a 
man’s life. “Mrs. Warren’s Daughter,” 
by contrast, is a laborious invention. It 
is subtitled “A Story of the Woman’s 
Movement,” but we never feel its reality 
as astory. We only feel that the author, 
having told his one story and been ap- 
plauded therefor, has somewhat hastily 
taken pen in hand to repeat the triumph. 
This time we shall try a tale of our own 
time, with some such backward link as 
the Dombey family afforded in the othe: 
narrative. Vivie Warren—why not? 
Daughter of Victorian rottenness, her- 
self miraculously sound—what would 
she and the twentieth century make of 
each other? The narrative is an experi- 
mental answer to that question. Un- 
happily the machinery of the tale is so 
patently contrived as to disconcert not 
only lovers of reality but pursuers of 
romantic illusion. Vivie with her tricks 
is credible neither as woman nor as 
heroine. The whole thing is a “stunt,” 
and our sense of it as such renders the 
intimate patter of the author’s ex- 
position impertinent and wellnigh offen- 
sive. 

H. W. BOYNTON 


The Non-Partisan League 


Tue Non-PartisAN LEAGUE. 
Gaston. 
Howe. 

UDGED by any of the standards of 

modern publicity the interest of the 

Middle West, at least, in the Non-Parti- 
san League has already begun to wane. 
There are fewer references to it in the 
newspapers, editorials allude to it much 
as to a defeated candidate in a past Pres- 
idential election. There are signs that 
its power even in North Dakota may be 
broken this fall; and though in Minne- 
sota it has allied itself to every dis- 
gruntled and desperate faction, there can 
hardly be a doubt that the larger inter- 
est of a Presidential campaign will allow 
it only its proper réle—that of a party 
of protest. 

But even thus its career, though short, 
has been exceedingly interesting—not 
even a quiet protest is uninteresting, and 
this one has been extremely vociferous. 
The book lately published by Mr. Gaston 
may be negligible, so far as concerns the 
main current of American history in the 
past four years; the political combats 
described may be local and as quickly 
to be forgotten as the similar activities 
of Simpson and the Kansas Populists; 
yet it is never without the thrill of a 
realized drama. His book is as readable 
as it is earnest. In his own language, 
he “puts it across.” 

Yet curiously enough Mr. Gaston dis- 
claims the very merit that makes the 
book. He fancies himself to be academic, 
and his book to be unbiased history. 
He has written the Iliad of the Non- 
Partisan League, and he arrogates to 
himself no more than the scientific 
curiosity of a Doctor Schliemann. The 
book is to be only a “conscientious effort 
to make a faithful report of facts of es- 
sential interest.” And yet in spite of 
this elaborate laying aside of the panoply 
of epic poet, he writes in “hy stile” in his 
peroration: 

They stoned the prophets and they cruci- 


fied Christ. Human nature does not change 
much. 

This is not to say that all who are stoned 
are true prophets, but the true prophets are 
fairly certain to be stoned. 

The application of this to the League is 
that the things that it has suffered are a hope- 
ful augury that it has in it the germ of real 
virtue and a possible great benefaction to man- 
kind. 

The men who are to lead us must of ne- 
cessity have their day of being hooted and 
despised. If we search diligently among the 
outcasts we may perchance find a real leader 
who may pass on his great idea or his great 
spirit before we crucify him or send him to 
jail to die of disease. We shall not find him 
in an easy chair or behind a mahogany table. 
He will be consorting with the riffraff or toil- 
ing with the laborer. 


The very names of his chapters are a 


heavy charge against him: “The Enemy 
Opens Fire,” “The New Day in North 


By Herbert E. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
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Dakota.” But worse than this, he him- 
self, the historian, has the vice of refus- 
ing to grant to the “enemy” even the 
commonest shreds of decency. He im- 
pugns motives. He indulges in an orgy 
of question-begging epithets. The whole 
party in opposition to the state socializ- 
ing programme of the League, big busi- 
ness, the interests in the East, little 
business, the press, merchants, the whole 
population in towns and cities, everybody, 
in short, except the farmers who con- 
tribute sixteen dollars a year to League 
organization and propaganda, are in a 
large conspiracy to pilfer and defraud. 
It is a great pity that one must lay 
the book aside with the thought that 
though it is interesting it is little more 
than an excellent piece of campaign 
apologetics. 

The main purpose of the League is eco- 
nomic—to provide better markets for the 
farmers, to do away with price manipu- 
lation and the baleful operations of the 
middle-men. During the two years of 
its power in North Dakota it has been 
able to do little more than to write plat- 
forms, manage campaigns, and pass a 
few laws and Constitutional changes 
whose effect may in time be salutary. 
The actual accomplishment of these years 
of effort has been little more than “to 
have the enemy on the run.” But this 
is hardly the place to trace again the 
history of the various stages of this 
battle. As a general summary of the 
chief events in the career of Townley, 
the book is as trustworthy as a partisan 
publication can ever be. But like all its 
genre it suffers by suppressing or evad- 
ing the issue. 

Reference might be made to such 
chapters as the one entitled “Patrioteer- 
ing.” The charge was seriously made 
that many of the leaders of the League 
were lukewarm in their attitude towards 
the war. The author meets this charge 
by stating that North Dakota oversub- 
scribed its liberty bond quota, and made 
little or no effort to resist the draft. He 
does not meet the question whether 
North Dakota would have bought its 
quota of liberty bonds or furnished its 
quota of soldiers had Mr. Townley’s 
spirit ruled. The vast majority of the 
residents of North Dakota had no con- 
nection, direct or indirect, with the 
League, and liberty bonds were largely 
bought by people in the towns, who have 
been the most active opponents of the 
League. 

Our zeal for the war doubtless led us 
at times and places into acts which in 
times of peace we should scarcely excuse. 
Intolerance is a characteristic not likely 
to be far away when a nation is engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle. To refuse 
to grant a man an audience whose loyalty 

is suspected, though not a commendable 
quality, is yet one that can readily be 


understood; and is nowise different from 
Mr. Gaston’s zeal against “insurance 
men, bankers, and grain brokers.” Mr. 
Gaston himself allows the charge that 
Mr. Townley opposed the manner in 
which the war was conducted. 

The history of Governor Frazier and 
the coal strike of last November is briefly 
told in one paragraph, which suppresses 
many facts unfavorable to the League. 
(See The Weekly Review for June 16, 
pages 622-623.) 

The discussion of the financial his- 
tory of the League is likewise unsatis- 
factory at several exceedingly relevant 
points, and there is one chapter which 
the author has not written at all. The 
leaders of the League are exceedingly 
desirous of controlling the educational 
affairs of North Dakota. But as they 
did not succeed in electing their Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction two 
years ago, on one pretext or another they 
have taken away by legislative enact- 
ment many of the powers and privileges 
of the Superintendent and transferred 
them to a board called the Board of Ad- 
ministration, consisting of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the State 
Commissioner of Agriculture, and three 
other members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It is obviously political, all of the 
members with the exception of the Super- 
intendent being associates of the League. 
There is no doubt that the board has in- 
terested itself in the selection of new 
members of the faculty of the University 
of North Dakota, for example a Director 
of University Extension, although it is 
usual for the initiative in this to be taken 
by the president or deans. To the ob- 
jections of the president, the League re- 
plied by searching for a pretext for his 
dismissal. One was quickly found. Mem- 
bers of the faculty who were sympathetic 
with the League and others were or- 
ganized into a union, and at its request 
the Board of Administration raised the 
salaries of the faculty without waiting 
for the president’s recommendation. 
After this academic sop, the president 
was charged with incompetence and his 
resignation demanded. Feeling ran so 
high that the board announced that Pres- 
ident Kane would remain, and that mem- 
bers of the faculty were expected loyally 
to codperate with him. They even went 
so far as to order that all communica- 
tions from the faculty must come from 
the regularly constituted channels. For 
the present at least the League problem 
at the university is in abeyance, but it 
is felt by many that this peace is only 
a temporary lull to gain time and 
strength. 

This attempt on the academic integrity 
of the university is nothing new in the 
history of State universities. All have 
at one time or another felt it and 
weathered the strain. 


The Run of the Shelves 


Books of the Week 


[Selected by Edmund Lester Pearson, 
Editor of Publications, New York 
Public Library.] 





Daisy AsHForpD: Her Book. Doran. 
The complete works (four 
stories) of the author of “The 


Young Visiters,” with an added 
tale by her sister. It can not rival 
the earlier published masterpiece, 
but it has many immensely amusing 
pages, with the genuine Ashfordian 
flavor. 


My Turee YEARS IN AMERICA. 
Count von Bernstorff. Scribner. 

The Ambassador’s story of his 
mission to this country; his account 
of what he calls the “Lusitania in- 
cident” and other “incidents”; how 
he worked for Kaiser and Father- 
land, and kept supremely innocent 
of plots and intrigues. 


By 


AMERICAN Wortp Poticteés. 
Jayne Hill. Doran. 

A learned writer and Ambas- 
sador, experienced in international 
law, describes the objections to the 
League of Nations, and defends its 
critics. 


3y David 


History oF JOURNALISM IN THE UNITED 
States. By George Henry Payne. 
Appleton. 

Much early history, together 
with interesting chapters on the 
rise and influence of certain im- 
portant newspapers. 











NE of the entrancing qualities of 

Count Bernstorff’s “My Three Years 
in America” (Scribner) is the picture it 
presents of the state of grace and inno- 
cence in which this diplomat moved. Sur- 
rounded by plots and foul slanders, 
libelled by a rascally “pro-Entente” press, 
and often pursued, personally, by a 
“howling mob of pressmen,” he kept his 
poise. True, the “German Nationals” 
and German-Americans took measures 
to help German Reservists to get home, 
which though not aimed at the United 
States, “certainly transgressed its laws.” 
But the cipher telegrams from Berlin to 
Captain von Papen, directing outrages 
in Canada, and unfortunately made pub- 
lic when they were seized and decoded in 
Britain, were quite outside the Ambas- 
sador’s province. These were military 
matters—a civilian did not presume even 
to look at such messages. As for the 
“Lusitania incident,” Count Bernstorff 
believed that if she were struck she 
would float long enough to allow the 
rescue of her passengers. She did not, 
therefore she had “masses of ammuni- 
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tion” in her cargo, and the perfidious 
3ritish were again to blame. The similar 
German theory, which still compares the 
killing of women and children on ships 
with the German victims “of the Eng- 
lish blockade,” is even now good enough 
logic for Count Bernstorff. He “never 
for a moment denied that I personally 
should be glad to see Mr. Wilson re- 
elected, as I was convinced that he had 
the determination and the power to bring 
about peace.” Moreover, the pacifists 
were all Democrats and the militarists 
were all Republicans. And how a German 
does hate a militarist! Count Bernstorff 
was quick to recognize (p. 370) that Mr. 
Wilson’s “ ‘Peace without Victory’ con- 
stituted a victory for Germany,” and his 
enthusiasm for it followed naturally. But 
he suffered a terrible disillusionment 
about English and French standards of 
honor. When documents of a compro- 
mising nature were found in the posses- 
sion of German agents, he writes: “Dur- 
ing my encounters at this time with the 
Entente, I entirely lost any respect I 
may previously have felt for their moral 
character, which was reputed to be so 
high.” 


Mr. Cobb, in his preface to ‘Daisy 
Ashford: Her Book” (Doran), forestalls 
one comment by frankly admitting that, 
as a whole, it is not the equal of “The 
Young Visiters.” But these five stories, 
with their deeply romantic titles (“A 
Short Story of Love and Marriage,” 
“Where Love Lies Deepest,” etc.), con- 
tain enough to give the admirers of the 
earlier book many of the same thrills of 
pleasure and amusement. What could be 
more Ashfordian than this exchange of 
sentiment from the proposal scene in 
“The Hangman’s Daughter”: 

“Oh, Lord Beaufort,” cried Gladys, “this is 
so unexpected.” 


“Call me Mulberry!” he almost whispered. 


Then, in “The Jealous Governess or, 
The Granted Wish,” which was written 
by Angela Ashford, there is an accom- 
modating doctor who brings babies to 
those who wish them. His charge is 
one pound sterling per baby. He delights 
a Mr. and Mrs. Hose by bringing them 
an infant, neatly wrapped in a box. 

“Oh hurrah,” said Mrs. Hose. 
boy or a girl?” 

“Well I don’t know” said the Dr. “quite, 
but I'll leave you to find out and _ settle 
matters.” 


“ts. % a 


Gilbert Cannan, in his elevated and 
stimulative “Release of the Soul’ (Boni 
and Liveright), takes a very gloomy view 
of the present state of human nature, 
tempered’ by a very cheerful view of 
human possibilities. Life is a “creep- 
ing tragedy,” a “devastating nullity,” a 
“grotesque parody”; “art withers away, 
beauty languishes, religion perishes.” 

(Continued on page 712) 











NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 
NOW Ready at Your Booksellers ! 


THE WIND BETWEEN THE WORLDS 
By ALICE BROWN 


The question of life after death and of communication with the dead is 
the theme of this extraordinary new novel. 





Whatever one’s individual 
feeling may be the topic is universally and vitally interesting. It is fit- 
ting that the problem should be dealt with by the best America has to 
offer in the fiction world. $2.00 


ENSLAVED 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 


New poems of incomparable freshness and vitality. 
contribution to poetry .. 


“A memorable 
. in the title poem we have the thrill of coming 
chances, the tension of men at grips with fate. It is the story of a 
Moorish raid, of abduction and heroical rescue 
haunting expression of the nobility of Mr. Masefield’s 
chester Guardian. 


a strange and 
genius.” —Man- 
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The Human Factor in Industry 
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AND 


Alexander Fleisher, Ph.D. 
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This new book furnishes the first comprehensive discussion of per- 
sonal service work in industry from the standpoint of its relation to 
increased production. $2.00 


American Guide Book to France and Its 
Battlefields 


By Lieut.-Col. E. B. Garey, A. E. F.; Lieut.-Col. O. O. 
Ellis, A. E. F.; Lieut.-Col. R. V. D. Magoffin, O. R. C. 
With a foreword by Major-General Leonard Wood 


A new and practical guide book, giving especial attention to the bat- 
tlefields of the Great War and thoroughly dependable in matters of civil 
and military history. $2.50 


The Life of Lord Kitchener 
By Sir George Arthur 


“By all odds the most valuable contribution that has yet been made.”— 
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No good American will want to miss this book. $2.00 
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Books on Present 
Day Problems 


With the present season come 
several new books on “Indus- 
trial unrest.” The literature on 
the subject is already consider- 
able, but too much of a practical 
and analytical nature cannot be 
written, if the public is to be 
educated on actual conditions. 


Among these publications are: 


The New Industrial 
Unrest 
by Ray Stannard Baker 


A trained investigator of labor 
problems, here presents the cur- 
rent labor conditions accurately, 
and offers solutions of imme- 
diate value. Price $1.79 


The Casual Laborer and 
Other Essays 
by Carleton H. Parker 


This collection of essays and 
studies considers the labor prob- 
lem from the point of psycho- 
logical analysis. Price $1.79 


Common Sense and 
Labor 
by Samuel Crowther 


An important book written from 
broad observation of both sides 
—capital and labor. Price $1.79 


Man to Man 
by John Leitch 


Experience in solving labor prob- 
lems in some instances has given 
much data of value in consider- 
ing all phases. This is the rea- 
son for the great value of this 
book—it is a record of actual 
work accomplished in labor ad- 
justment. Price $1.79 


When the Workmen 
Help You Manage 
William R. Basset 


Not a discussion of “strikes” or 
“unrest,” but a book that shows, 
from the managerial point of 
view, how a recognition of the 
human element in “labor” and a 
consideration of it will lead to 
mutual profit. Price $1.79 


On Sale Now 


R. H. Macy & Co. 


INC. 
Herald Squere New Yo k 


Book Department 
The latest books—The standard books 
on any subject. 























(Continued from page 711) 
Mr. Cannan’s remedy for this disaster is 
shaped or colored by three sides or as- 
pects of his mind; he is a mystic, an 


artist, and an _ internationalist. As 
mystic he joins Christ, joins Plato, joins 
Wordsworth and Emerson, in the recom- 
mendation of the transfer of life to a 
deeper basis in reality, of the passage of 
mankind from the anguish of the wheel- 
ing circumference to the peace of the 
abiding centre. He talks, like other 
mystics, of the soul, of love, of God, of 
religion. So far his remedy is anything 
but original, and, while the prescriptions 
of the best doctors in all eras should be 
good, the patient’s condition, as Mr. Can- 
nan himself depicts it, indicates either 
that the remedy has been overpraised, or 
that the invalid has been stubborn in the 
refusal of the medicine. 

But Mr. Cannan is not merely a mystic, 
he is an artist, and the artist in him has 
no toleration for a purely passive or ab- 
sorptive mysticism. God is creative; the 
soul that lives in God must create. ‘“So- 
ciety has been made by work. It should 
be animated by religion, commanded and 
directed by art” (page 1386). Mr. Can- 
nan makes a trinity of work, art, and 
religion; his master-spirit is William 
Blake. Even this hardly impresses one 
as novel. The real novelty in Mr. Can- 
nan’s system is supplied by the third 
party to his being, the internationalist. 
A new agency has put its hand to the 
arduous and doubtful task of the spirit- 
ualization of the race. That agent is so- 
cial energy. “The more humanity is 
gathered into one group, and is forced 
into unity of perception by such tragedy 
as that of the war, the more intense 
grows the urge of the individual toward 
the soul” (page 145). The race is to be 
spiritually saved en bloc, and the agent 
of its salvation is apparently to be the 
very force that compacted into a block. 
Novelty is at last attained, but certainty 
evades us. Mr. Cannan has flung a light 
bridge from mysticism to international- 
ism over which it is quite conceivable 
that an exposition so airy, chary, and 
fleeting as his own may pass in safety. 
But the plain man, the logician, and the 
investigator can not be urged to trust 
his weight to the inadequacies of the 
trembling fabric. There is nothing in 
Mr. Cannan’s mysticism that will serve 
the world half so much as the knowledge 
that Mr. Cannan is a mystic. 


The field covered by Mr. W. P. Cres- 
son’s book, “The Cossacks—Their His- 
tory and Country” (Brentano’s), is anew 
one, at least to Americans. Thanks to 
the mass of sensational tales and news 
items concerning Russia with which we 
have been flooded these many years, the 
word Cossack has come to stand for a 
sort of brutal mounted policeman, utilized 





by an autocratic government to terrorize 
its subjects and cruelly repress any ex- 
pression of liberal opinion. To be sure, 
that particular branch of the Russian 
military service known as the Cossacks 
was loyal to the Government and proud 
of its position as the trusted defender 
of the Imperial House. But what is 
not generally known is that the Cos- 
sacks as a body are simply Russian 
frontiersmen, or their descendants, who 
live a free and simple life in various 
parts of the Russian Empire, and give 
their military service for a certain num- 
ber of years in return for their land. 

Relying chiefly on secondary French 
and German sources, Mr. Cresson has 
traced in an interesting manner the ro- 
mantic history of the Cossack people and 
particularly the striking episodes of Yer- 
mak, Hmelnitsky, Mazeppa, Pugachev, 
and other Cossack heroes. In doing so, 
without attempting a critical study of 
the sources, he has succeeded in repro- 
ducing the atmosphere of life on the 
steppes and the spirit of the people. The 
most valuable part of his book, however, 
is that in which, from personal observa- 
tion, he describes the organization and 
government of the Cossacks, as well as 
their every-day life and customs. This 
otherwise excellent book has one short- 
coming, and that is faulty transliteration 
of Russian names, due to following too 
closely the spelling in French and Ger- 
man books, a fault which may easily be 
corrected in a later edition. 


To the British soldier the tank always 
seemed a sort of beneficent joke if only 
for the way it came “galumphing” in. 
This jovial tradition of affectionate 
humor enlivens the pages of “The Tank 
Corps,” by Major Clough Williams Ellis, 
M. C., and A. Williams Ellis (Doran). It 
makes a serious book uncommonly read- 
able. Perhaps the most instructive ex- 
hibit is the map of the last three months 
of British operations with areas in which 
tanks were employed in attack indicated 
in red, and the number of tanks noted 
for each area. There are about seventy 
such areas and the numbers run from 
over a hundred down to a mere handful. 
The tanks grew out of the hope of 
breaking the deadlock in the west by 
some form of attack not too costly in 
lives. The invention, almost simultane- 
ous in France and England, was based on 
pity for the infantry. Germany and her 
military powers, having no pity for the 
infantry, mocked at the expediency till 
it was too late. It seemed more military 
to squander man power ruthlessly. On 
September 15, 1916, the first fifty tanks 
had their try-out in attack at Martin- 
puich. It was a defective machine, the 
crews were relatively untrained, the bat- 
tle orders were altered at the last mo- 
ment. The tanks gave only a reasonably 
good account of themselves. Eighteen, 
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owing to difficulties of ground, failed to 
reach their starting point. Only nine ac- 
complished their mission of leading the 
infantry, nine more followed the attack 
closely and were of service, fourteen 
were disabled. Happily “Little Willie” 
had captured the imagination of Tommy 
and the newspaper correspondents. 
Otherwise the army wiseacres would 
hardly have encouraged its further devel- 
opment. Indeed the staff remained skep- 
tical. In the first months ‘they had de- 
clined to assign a single man to the corps, 
which had actually advertised for mili- 
tant suffragettes, with gratifying re- 
sponse. 

As the tank became more nearly per- 
fect mechanically and developed tactics 
of its own, its usefulness became appar- 
ent. On good ground it served as first 
wave of attack before the infantry, mak- 
ing the artillery preparation superfluous, 
and giving the great advantage of sur- 
prise. On the worst ground it served 
as a combat patrol of extraordinary effi- 
ciency. It crushed machine gun nests, 
and under favorable conditions could 
account for a battery of light field guns. 
In pursuit it accomplished prodigies. 
The little tank Musical Box cruised about 
for ten hours capturing camps, guns, and 
troops, and was only arrested when its 
heroic crew of three were compelled to 
come out to roll on the ground and put 
out the burning gasoline on their uni- 
forms. Even disabled tanks were serv- 
iceable as rallying points for the in- 
fantry. The crews became handy in 
dismounting light cannon and machine 
guns and joining in the advance. 

General Foch and the later German 
army orders agree that the tank turned 
the scale for victory. Certain enthusi- 
asts go so far as to imagine that the 
army of the future will consist entirely 
of armored tanks and planes. Be that as 
it may, it should be said that the tank 
has not yet had its fair trial. We do 
not know the effect of an army with 
proper initial provision of tanks, for 
those that were used in the late war had 
to be fed in more or less casually to meet 
emergencies. It is a weapon that no 
government can afford to neglect. Noth- 
ing has done more to relieve the intol- 
erable strain which modern warfare has 
put upon the infantry. One may follow, 
in this excellent and well illustrated 
book, not merely the British develop- 
ment, which is naturally emphasized, but 
also, in brief epitome, that of France 
and the United States. 


The Mercure de France for March con- 
tains a- very bitter attack on President 
Wilson, and indirectly on the whole 
American people. In “Le Nouveau 
Déséquilibre Européen,” by M. Georges 
Batault, author of “La Guerre Absolue” 
(Paris: Payot), the present occupant of 
(Continued on page 714) 
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the White House is pronounced to be “a 
merchant-prophet,” “a fanatical clergy- 
man,” “the tyrant at Washington,” “a 
mystic Attila,” “the Quaker explorer 
from Washington,” “the Washington 
clergyman,” etc. The editor of the 
Mercure evidently felt that all this was 
putting it rather strongly, so he has at- 
tenuated the attack somewhat in some 
conciliatory footnotes. Thus, where the 
fiery M. Batault declares President Wil- 
son to be a “ruffian” (malfaitewr), the 
editor explains that “this is to be taken 
in its etymological sense, the contrary of 
bienfaiteur, “he who does good.” And 
at the end of the tirade a long footnote 
makes a distinction between President 
Wilson and the American people, and we 
are informed that the author entertains 
for the Americans whom he has met “a 
real affection and is honored in being 
able to call them his friends.” 


Prof. Horatio S. White, of Harvard, 
the literary executor of the late Prof. 
Willard Fiske, of Cornell, writes: 


I am editing three volumes of “Memorials 


of Willard Fiske.” Volume 1, The “Editor” 
(Boston: Badger), is in press. It is made up 
of contributions to the Syracuse, N. Y., Jour- 
nal during the period 1863-65. Volume 2 will 
be “The Traveller,” and volume 3, “The Lec- 


turer.” Later, a Biography will be issued con- 
taining portraits of Professor Fiske and pic- 
tures of his Italian villas. 


Drama 
The American Stage 


A History cF THE THEATRE IN AMERICA. By 
Arthur Hornblow. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

R. HORNBLOW affirms in his pref- 

ace the need of a history of the 
theatre in America. He is entirely 
right. The limitations of the earlier 
works were grave and manifest. The 
man who moves into a single compact 
storehouse material which was scattered 
in half a dozen storehouses has per- 
formed an economic service. That is 
the exact nature of Mr. Hornblow’s 
service. It is from no defect of gratitude 
or appreciation that I venture to add that 
that is almost its extent. 

Writers of histories in any field, war, 
politics, literature, painting, are subject 
to a common danger—the danger of be- 
ing overridden, or, as it were, stampeded 
by their own facts. There are three pro- 
tections against this danger: ideas or 
generalities, which are the natural leaven 
of facts, the tincture of personality, and 
the sense of style. In all three of these 
points a history of the theatre has 
peculiar disadvantages. A hundred facts 
have no import, or, what is nearly as bad, 
the same import. A acted the part M 
at the town X; B acted the part N at 
Y. A thousand such additions to knowl- 
edge bring no increment to wisdom. 


Again, the personal reaction, which 
mellows and modulates a history of litera- 
ture, for instance, is almost nullified in 
a history of the theatre by the departure 
from the world of nine-tenths of the ar- 
tistic material—the acting and staging 
i it might effectively work. 
Lastly, comes the sense of style. What 
style can resist the deadening, the 
stupefying, influence of a matter which 
obliges the author—or at least obliges 
Mr. Hornblow—to write virtually the 
same sentence one dozen, two dozen, 
three dozen times, merely inserting fresh 
names and dates in the appropriate va- 
cancies? 

I admit the inconvenience, the hard- 
ship, of these conditions—conditions for 
which Mr. Hornblow is not primarily 
responsible. They offer him a measure 
of excuse for turning his work, not en- 
tirely but very largely, into an aggrega- 
tion of unfeeling particulars. Still I can 
not but think that he has profited too 
readily by that excuse. His subject has 
been intractable; he has been too tract- 
able to his subject. 

So much for the question of matter; 
there remains the question of order. In 
relation to the history of a national thea- 
tre, I am conscious of three pretty dis- 
tinct lines or types of curiosity. First, 
I should like to know something of the 
theatre as an industry or mechanism, to 
examine the changes produced by time 
in all its materials and adjuncts, from 
architecture and lighting, through sal- 
aries and gate-money, to programmes and 
advertisements. Secondly, I should like 
to know something about the theatre as 
an enterprise, a venture, its organizers, 
the companies and repertories, their rise 
and fall, “who loses and who wins; who’s 
in, who’s out,” as a prosperous theatri- 
cal manager of an older day remarked 
on another theme in straightforward, 
unhesitating blank verse. I should want 
to know a good deal of the very earliest 
and the very latest of these undertakings, 
and I should be rather grateful than 
otherwise for a swift pace and a light 
touch in the passage of the interval. 
Lastly, I should like to know something 
about acting in America, about its evo- 
lution, if evolution in this field is demon- 
strable and recoverable, or, at all events, 
something about the merit and quality 
of the chief performers. 

The separation of these three groups 
of facts would make for coherence and 
perspicuity. But this separation would 
infringe the time-order, and Mr. Horn- 
blow has clearly felt that the time-order 
is inviolable. Perhaps he is right. The 
reader’s horror of traversing the same 
ground twice at short intervals, even for 
widely differing purposes, must not be 
overlooked nor undervalued. But the 





results in this book of wide scope and 
microscopic detail are rather bewilder- 
ing; and by an odd paradox, the time- 
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order to whose sacredness logic and clear- 
ness have been sacrificed, is itself sacri- 
ficed, together with logic and clearness, 
in one continuous and conspicuous aspect 
of the work. Mr. Hornblow summarizes 


the lives of actors. But the lives of 
actors, running parallel to the history 
of the theatre, can no more be incor- 
porated without a break into that history 
than Fifth Avenue can be incorporated 
into Broadway. Mr. Hornblow intro- 
duces each new actor, usually at his first 
appearance, with a summary of his life 
running backward to the cradle and 
forward to the coffin. Obviously, this 
breaks the time-order. I should almost 
recommend that the treatment of indi- 
vidual actors should be separated from 
a narrative in which its part is almost 
fortuitous, and relegated to a distinct 
section of biographical and critical 
notices to which that faithful drudge, 
the alphabet, might be called upon to 
furnish an arrangement. This would 
take away sequence and perspective from 
the treatment of the histrionic art, but 
that would be no injury to Mr. Horn- 
blow. Whether the defect lies in the 
facts, in the records, or in the historian, 
sequence and perspective are undiscov- 
erable in his exposition of the art of 
acting. 

It follows from these defects in matter 
and in method, for which the subject 
must divide the blame with Mr. Horn- 
blow, that the book is an inchoate, what 
Carlyle used to call an incondite, piece of 
work. The compensating virtue for 
which Mr. Hornblow, by another com- 
pensation, must divide the credit with 
his subject, is that its interest is almost 
unbroken. I have enjoyed the book; I 
have profited by its knowledge; yet my 
pleasure and gain have been dogged and 
haunted by an increasing sense of dis- 
content and oppression at its unwieldi- 
ness, its crumbled or shredded quality, 
and what I may venture to call its air- 
lessness. 

I have found few inaccuracies in the 
work, though my own knowledge is not 
wide enough to serve as touchstone for 
Mr. Hornblow’s. He writes Les Horaces 
for Corneille’s Horace, but that is a de- 
tail. He has the provoking habit of giv- 
ing references in footnotes to author and 
book without chapter or page—precisely 
as if, in giving an address, he should 
name the street without the number. 
In the transcribing of quotations his 
methods are inexcusably loose; where, in 
an important dictum, Mr. Seilhamer says, 
“No living manager except Augustin 
Daly,” Mr. Hornblow silently writes “No 
living manager.” The Prigmore anec- 
dote, which is presented as direct quota- 
tion from Dunlap (Hornblow, I, 194- 
195; Dunlap, 100-102) is rewritten in a 
form which calls for explanation, if not 
apology. 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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Impressions from Po- 
land and Rumania 


HE following impressions, received on 

the spot by a recent visitor to Poland 
and Rumania, afford an idea of the heavy 
odds against which the peoples in East- 
ern Europe have to fight for their exis- 
tence. Poland, especially, seems in a 
desperate plight, and one pities her the 
more for the megalomania which has 
plunged the internally exhausted coun- 
try into a dangerous campaign for ex- 
pansion. The offensive against the Bol- 
sheviki, while satisfying political ambi- 
tions, must at the same time help the 
Government to avert an economic catas- 
trophe at home. Our correspondent 
states that there is a large surplus of 
workers for whom the army alone sup- 
plies employment, and the maintenance 
of a large standing army in a country 
so disorganized might prove an element 
of additional disturbance and unrest, un- 
less it ean be used for service abroad. 
Still, the war is proving a worse evil 
than the domestic evils which it was 
meant to allay. The lack of transport 
facilities due to requisitions by the mili- 
tary authorities paralyze the traffic, 
communication by post and telegraph is 
curtailed and extremely slow, and a gen- 
eral dearth of all foodstuffs prevails, 
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priority being granted to the supplies 
for the army. And the upkeep of this 
army entails large expenses which add 
a fresh burden to a country already 
heavily in debt. 

The natural resources of Poland are, 
indeed, very great, so that the future 
would look promising enough if only the 
conditions prevailed under which those 
riches could effectively be exploited. 
Petrol, iron, coal, salt, forests are found 
in abundance, and in the agricultural 
areas wheat, barley, flax, and hemp yield 
a plentiful crop. The Galician oilfields 
are hardly less rich than those of Ru- 
mania, but their output is very much 
reduced owing to damaged wells and the 
lack of sounding engines and tank cars. 
Not until the return of more normal 
conditions can these industries expect to 
realize the expansion of which they are 
all capable. 

Rumania, though, like Poland, she has 
issued victoriously from the war, is in- 
ternally in scarcely better condition. The 
Governments which have followed one 
another in rapid succession have shown 
themselves little able to bring relief to 
the disorganized state of affairs in which 
the country was left after the armistice. 
These Governments have devoted most 
of their time to quarrels between politi- 
cal parties, and to manipulations to pre- 
vent the delegates from the new prov- 
inces from forming an influential group 
in the Chambers, instead of remedying 
the evils affecting the economic life of the 
country. The entire system of organiza- 
tion seems to have been swept away as by 
a storm. Transport facilities are non-ex- 
istent. Passenger cars, freight cars, and 
locomotives are in a wrecked condition, 
and can be counted by hundreds lying 
idle and unrepaired on the tracks. Com- 
munication by post is irregular, by tele- 
graph impossible. General chaos pre- 
vails, and business is consequently par- 
alyzed. . Though these evils had their 
origin in the German occupation, the 
Government is to blame for their con- 
tinuance and aggravation by its adop- 
tion of a plan of nationalization which 
has hopelessly failed. The result is an 
almost absolute cessation of agriculture, 
in which the chief wealth of the coun- 
try formerly consisted. Having become 
the proprietors of their lands—for which, 
by the by, they have not yet paid the 
Government — and being insufficiently 
equipped for the cultivation of the soil, 
the peasants have only sown enough for 
their own wants. They do not see the 
need of working for a larger output than 
their own need requires, the less so as 
they are still rich with the excessive 
profits made by the sale of their cereals 
during the war. The upshot is that Ru- 
mania, once the granary of Europe, is 
forced this year to import flour for the 
needs of her population. 


As one of Europe’s principal oil pro- 
ducers Rumania has also suffered a seri- 
ous setback. The damages caused to 
wells and machinery by the devastation 
of war have only been partly repaired. 
The big pipe line from Ploesti to Con- 
stanza is in use again, but like the one 
established by the Germans between 
Ploesti and Giurgevo it lets half of the 
oil leak out in the passage. The output 
is still further reduced by transport dif- 
ficulties and the lack of drilling engines, 
which before the war were bought in 
Germany, but which that country can not 
now supply. 

Rumania is rich in other resources 
than agriculture and oil fields. There 
are large forests, and the soil contains 
minerals of various kinds, salt, copper, 
iron, asphalt, graphite, mercury, man- 
ganese, sulphur. In Transylvania, Bu- 
kovina, and the Banat several industries 
are prospering, principal among which 
are metallurgic and textile manufac- 
tures, and labor in those parts is cheap 
and plentiful. In the marsh and steppe 
region of the Dobrudja cattle and sheep 
breeding is the chief industry. 

Though none of these resources can 
yield the utmost under the present dis- 
organized conditions, they constitute an 
asset sufficiently large to justify one in 
stating that the financial situation of 
Rumania, unlike that of Poland, is far 
from critical. According to figures gath- 
ered from reliable sources the public 
debt amounts to nearly Lei 18,000,000,- 
000, and the total indebtedness (includ- 
ing Lei 4,000,000,000 banknotes of the 
National Bank of Rumania and Lei 
5,000,000,000 of banknotes issued by the 
Germans), is a little over Lei 30,000,000,- 
000, which does not seem excessive for a 
population of 18 million inhabitants with 
a steadily increasing birth-rate and a 
country exceptionally rich in natural re- 
sources. 

But for an intensive exploitation of 
these resources the railroads will have 
to be repaired and equipped with the 
necessary rolling stock, the peasants 
must be furnished with the required im- 
plements and be compelled to cultivate 
their lands to their full capacity, and the 
country must be given a sound organiza- 
tion. The depreciated currency makes 
the application of these measures very 
difficult just now, and another drawback 
is the incapacity of the Rumanians to 
take such a task in hand without recur- 
ring to outside assistance and placing a 
large part of their administration in the 
hands of a foreign nation. Though the 
cry is now “Rumania for Rumanians,” 
people fully conversant with Rumanian 
business are convinced that necessity will 
compel them to have recourse to the 
support of foreign intellect and expert 
knowledge for the reconstruction and the 
reorganization of the country. 











